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WHAT IS A GIRL TO DO? 



CHAPTER XUI.— continued. 

At last,, separately or in groups, the 
gallant gentlemen all returned; none of 
them, however, having a word to say on 
the subject of Miss Lorimer. Then one 
or two, questioned in a dii*ect manner, 
declared that she had gone away; but my 
right-hand neighbour, the candid Mr. Win- 
slow, told me confidentially that she had 
never come, and that the whole thing was a 
hoax got up by Mr. Mount] oy for the 
entertainment of himself and friends. That, 
indeed, explained why Mr. Mountjoy him- 
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self had not even left his chair ; also why a 
few, who had observed him with intelli- 
gence, had imitated his example. Captain 
Langton, who knew Miss Lorimer very 
well, and evidently saw nothing impro- 
bable in her coming to a party self-invited, 
had, I regret to say, followed the multitude 
to commit folly. 

There was something in the youthful Mr. 
Winslow which interested me. He was fair, 
fresh-coloured, slight of figure, free of 
speech, and had an air of candour which 
I did not know whether to attribute to 
inexperience or to simple good faith, and 
which may have been due to both. I found 
afterwards, however, that he was troubled 
like the rest of us with moments of hesita- 
tion and doubt. Even I, who had been so 
sincerely pleased with him, had awakened 
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in his young breast a species of mistrust. 
But there was naivete even in his suspicions. 
He could not understand why I had, in his 
own words, ^* made myself so agreeable to 
him"; and, having quite recently learned 
that people were sometimes civil from 
interested motives, he had come to the con- 
clusion that I possibly wanted something of 
him. He had not long previously started in 
business as a publisher ; and, speaking of me 
after supper to Mr. Mackinnon, he said that 
I, being (as he put it) such a pretty girl and 
he such an ordinary sort of young man, he 
had fancied from my politeness to him that 
I must have a manuscript novel to sell. 

'* I only wish I had," was my reply ; and 
the idea was destined to bear fruit some 
years afterwards. 

But let me return to the supper, which 
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was not yet by any means finished. I do 
not think any more practical jokes were 
played ; but something happened which had 
rather the look of one, and which, because it 
was not meant as a joke, was for that reason 
the more amusing. 

A gentleman named Snell, who had dis- 
puted with another gentleman as to whether 
Mr. Irving, in ^* Macbeth,*' ought to say on 
receiving the news of Lady Macbeth's death, 
*^She should have died hereafter," or, ^^She 
would have died hereafter," which latter 
reading seemed to Mr. Snell a platitude 
worthy of being ranked with the sage reflec- 
tion that it will be '* all the same a hundred 
years hence" — had at last lost his temper, 
and used objugatory language of so violent 
a character that it was found necessary to 
refer the matter to the host ; who, as a mark 
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of respect to the insulted gentleman and to 
the company generally, felt called upon to 
request the favour of Mr. Snell's absence. 

Thus admonished, Mr. Snell, feeling that 
he had forgotten himself in the presence of 
ladies, and deeply humiliated at having done 
so, left the room. " He should have gone 
hereafter," said several of his friends as he 
disappeared. 

^' He would have gone ! " " He should ! " 
'' He would ! '' '' He should ! " — were 
repeated on all sides. Then there was a 
momentary calm, caused by the unpleasant 
incident that had just occurrcid, after which 
everything went on as gaily as before. Mr. 
Snell, and his unbecoming language, had 
been forgotten, when, suddenly, there was 
a violent ring at the bell, and a servant 
came up-stairs with a message to the host. 
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It was from Mr. Snell, who sent word 
that his brougham had been ordered for 
three ; and that, as it was now only half- 
past one, he should be much obliged if 
Mr. Mount] oy would let him have a chair 
downstairs on the pavement. 

The public announcement of this desire 
caused general hilarity; and, at the unani- 
mous request of the assembly, prompted by 
Mr. Snell's recent antagonist, the exiled one 
was entreated to return to his disconsolate 
friends on the understanding that all would 
be forgotten. As Mr. Snell desired nothing 
better, he was soon seated once more in the 
chair which he had for a time been com- 
pelled to vacate. 

Now arrived what Mr. Mountjoy declared 
to be the business of the evening. He had 
a toast to propose — namely, the health of 
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the authors of the piece which that evening 
had been played for the hundredth time. 
In these days of long runs there is nothing 
wonderful in a play being represented a 
hundred, two hundred, or even three hun- 
dred times in succession. But it was dif- 
ferent in the year 1868; and even now a 
hundredth performance is often celebrated 
when it happens to fall in with an inde- 
pendent wish for a celebration. 

The authors of "Time," as Mr. Mount- 
joy's piece was called, were three: Mr. 
Josling, Mr. Murdo, and Mr. Mount] oy him- 
self. Mr. Mount] oy, however, in opening 
his speech, called attention to the fact that 
he was nothing but the manager of the 
theatre at which the piece had been pro- 
duced. It had been brought to him, per- 
fect masterpiece as it was, and by him put 
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upon the stage. He had spent a little 
fortune, no doubt, on the scenery and pro- 
perties ; he might even have used some 
taste in the selection of the dresses, and he 
had, perhaps, given a hint or two in regard 
to the precise sequence of the scenes. It 
had been said that the British drama was 
dead. But this he could not admit so long 
as William Josling and Robert Murdo — or, 
perhaps, he ought to say Robert Murdo and 
William Josling — they must settle the ques- 
tion of precedence among themselves — ^were 
alive. 

There was now general applause and a 
universal drinking of champagne, during 
which the whole company stood up, with 
the exception only of Robert Murdo and 
William Josling, who modestly kept their 
seats. Immediately afterwards things were 
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Feversed, so far as regards attitude ; that is 
to say, William Josling and Robert Murdo 
stood up while every one else remained 
seated. 

I thought for a moment that the twin 
authors were about to sing a duet. Music, 
indeed, is the only language in which two 
or more persons can speak at once without 
falling into confusion. But Mr. Mountjoy's 
compliment was to be acknowledged not in 
song but in ordinary speech ; and a difficulty 
now arose as to which of the two dramatists 
should speak first. Murdo motioned to 
Josling, and Josling motioned back to 
Murdo, until at last, some one having called 
out the name of Murdo, a general cry arose 
that Murdo should be heard. On this, 
Josling hastened to sit down ; nodding his 
head at the same time as though to indicate 
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that Murdo was indeed the man, and that 
he, for his part, had only played second- 
fiddle to Murdo's leadership. 

I was pleased to see that there was so 
much modesty in the theatrical profession, 
and asked myself, with some misgiving, 
whether such striking absence of conceit 
could be found in the musical world. Mr. 
Murdo began, as I knew he would, by pro- 
testing that the true author of ^^ Time '* was 
his dear friend and colleague, William 
Josling. It was William Josling who had 
first conceived the idea of the piece; it 
was William Josling who had laid it out 
in scenes ; and it was William Josling who 
had written a great part, probably the best 
part, of the dialogue. What he himself 
had done had been very little, and scarcely 
worthy of a moment's consideration. But 
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he had, all the same, done his best. He 
would admit that much ; and, though the 
merit of the piece really belonged to his 
friend opposite, he, for his part, was quite 
ready to accept a share of the glory. 

It was now Mr. Josling's turn to speak ; 
and the only course open to him had 
already been clearly marked out by his 
associates, Mr. Mountjoy and Mr. Murdo. 
The honours which they in their abnega- 
tion had refused he evidently could not 
accept. 

He had been much touched, he said, by 
the reluctance his colleagues had shown 
to receive the credit which was simply 
their due. As to his friend Robert Murdo, 
he could only say that Robert Murdo 
had written ^* Time." That might or might 
not be something to be proud of. In 
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any case Robert Murdo had done it. All 
that he, Robert Murdo's humble coadjutor, 
had done, had been to suggest the first 
idea of the piece, and to point out how, as it 
seemed to him, the subject might be treated 
in a series of scenes with such-and-such per- 
sonages introduced : the hero and the 
heroine, the unmitigated villain, the inter- 
esting comic man, and the villain with a 
touch of light comedy in him. As he had 
said before, and as he should always say, 
the piece was written by Robert Murdo. 
But every one in this world must take what 
he could get, or, at least, must accept what 
was given to him ; and since it pleased his 
friends now present to regard him as one of 
the authors of " Time " he should not be 
churlish enough to reject their compliment. 
Seriously, and in conclusion, he was proud 
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to have his name associated with those of 
his dear friends, his brothers in art— if he 
might so call them — Augustus Mountjoy and 
Robert Murdo. 

The applause which Mr. Josling*s perora- 
tion called forth had just subsided when 
Bill Somers, a popular low comedian, who 
by a very humorous impersonation had 
contributed greatly to the success of '• Time/' 
rose and said that, as there seemed to be a 
little misunderstanding as to who was the 
author of the piece, he had taken the liberty 
of rising in order to say that he, Bill 
Somers, was its author. 

This announcement was followed by a 
roar of laughter, in which Mr. Somers did 
not join. He perhaps made a mistake, he 
continued, when he described himself as 
the author of ^' Time " ; for, as a matter of 
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fact, every one, and therefore no one, was 
its author. Mr. Murdo had written forty- 
seven melodramas, and in every one of 
them the same wicked sentiments were 
uttered by the villain which the villain had 
uttered night after night a hundred times 
over in ^* Time." The same might be said 
of the fine phrases put into the mouths of 
Mr. Murdo's heroes and heroines. They 
all mouthed out the same common-place 
things as surely as they turned up in the 
same trying but very familiar situations, 
from which every one in the theatre had 
since early childhood known the recognised 
means of escape, except, perhaps, Mr. Murdo 
himself. Mr. Josling had magnanimously 
admitted that the idea of the piece be- 
longed to himself — to Mr. Josling. But 
what idea was there in it ? He had played 
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in it night after night for a hundred nights, 
and maintained that no ideas were to be 
found in it, except two or three comic ones 
which he had introduced himself, and which 
had really made the success of the piece. 
It was in this sense that he considered 
himself the author of the work. He was 
the author of its success, and he should like 
to know where it would have been but 
for him, and the few laughs that he had 
managed to get out of it — to put into it, 
that is to say. Mr. Murdo, too, talked 
about the interesting comic man as though 
there were something novel in such a 
character. Why, he had been twenty-five 
years on the stage, and he had never played 
anything but these interesting comic men. 
Sometimes he was a cabman who did not 
beat his wife, at others a potboy who failed 
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to rob his employers. The morning the 
piece was read in the green-room he re- 
membered saying to himself, when he saw 
the character ho was intended for, or rather 
the character that was intended for him, 
^* The old game I Poor but honest ! This 
time I'm to be a blooming crossing-sweeper 
who receives a sovereign when the swell 
who hands it to him meant to give him a 
farthing; and who, through the sovereign 
being marked, helps to convict the swell of 
having changed a forged cheque of his own 
manufacture." And, dear me, how dull 
the talk was ! If I had not put a little life 
into it and brightened it up with a few 
jokes of my own the part would have been 
nowhere; and without Jacob Noggins to 
enliven it the piece would have died the 
first night of inanition. 
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Upon this Mr. Josling rose to explain. 
If, he observed, Mr. Somers had been in- 
dulging in his usual and highly charac* 
teristic humour, there was nothing to be 
said except that this humour was not in 
the best taste. For his own part he felt 
it to be his duty, considering the turn 
things had now taken, to state publicly that 
he and he alone was the author of ** Time.*^ 
The first notion of the piece was his. It 
was he who had planned it, he who had 
invented the characters, he who had written 
most of the dialogue, he who had furnished 
the denouement, he, in fact, who had done 
everything. 

Mr. Murdo now started up, and said he 
must call the attention of those present, in- 
cluding in particular Mr. Josling, to one or 
two slight inaccuracies in that gentleman's 
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statements. Mr. Josling had indeed come 
to him with what he called the idea of the 
piece. But there was nothing substantial 
in the idea, which was merely a hazy 
suggestion. He had come to him also with 
the piece mapped out ; but the mapping-out 
was all wrong, and had to be changed in 
regard to every scene. Finally, Mr. Josling 
claimed to have invented the characters, 
though the characters in *^ Time " were those 
common to every melodrama. 

Mr. Murdo proposed apparently to point 
out other inexactitudes in his colleagues' 
latest assertions, when Mr. Mountjoy stood 
up and said that, if the company would 
give him a moment's attention, he thought 
he could set matters right, and, he hoped, 
bring about a reconciliation between his 
friends Robert Murdo and William Josling. 
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These gentlemen did not seem at all of one 
mind as to who had written the piece called 
*' Time." Now it was quite true that they 
had called upon him together one morning 
with what they called a piece. They at 
all events brought him a manuscript. But 
when he looked into it he saw that it was 
entirely unactable. The incidents were 
improbable, the characters unreal, the 
language stilted; and, now that his dear 
friends Robert Murdo and William Josling 
had been disputing as to which of the two 
had supplied the denouement, he could tell 
them both that when the piece, or what was 
called a piece, came into his hands it had no 
denouement at all. It was without beginning 
or end, and the middle part was absolutely 
chaotic. What the humble manager had 
done in the matter had been to put this 
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formless thing into shape, and to endow it 
with vitality; to give it a meaning and a 
purpose ; to make it, in short, the entertain- 
ing, instructive, and eminently moral drama 
which had been applauded for a hundred 
nights in succession by crowded audiences, 
with many of the most illustrious men 
in England amongst them, including his 
friend William Ewart Gladstone and several 
clergymen of the Church of England. 

I could not quite make out whether Mr. 
Mountjoy^s speech was or was not intended 
as a joke. It had, in any case, the good 
effect of stopping all further discussion 
about the authorship of the piece, whose 
success we had met to celebrate. The 
ladies now rose from the table and went 
into the drawing-room, where, not long 
afterwards, they were joined by the gen- 
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tlemen. Mr. Mount] oy's friends seemed 
quick to take oflfence, but quick also, after 
they had fallen out, to become reconciled; 
and I was pleased, before I went away, to 
see Mr. Somers, the low comedian, and Mr. 
Murdo, the author of forty-seven melo- 
dramas, forming an amicable group with 
Mr. Murdo's colleagues, Mr. Josling and the 
hospitable Mr. Mount] oy. 

I thought it best, on this occasion, to go 
away by myself. Mr. Winslow, Mr. Mac- 
kinnon, and Captain Langton were each 
and all ready to escort me ; and Mr. 
Winslow (who, finding that I did not want 
to saddle him with a novel, had asked me 
in the course of the evening to write one 
for him) seemed quite hurt that I would not 
allow him to see me home. 

At what time Mr. Mount] oy's party broke 
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up I do not know. But it was three when 
I reached Clarence Gate; and when I left 
many of the guests seemed to have as little 
idea of going away as though the evening 
had been just beginning. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The task of reading five morning papers 
daily, and making notes as to their contents, 
proved a severer one than I had anticipated. 
What had hitherto interested me in the 
newspapers had been the notices of concerts, 
especially when my own performances hap- 
pened to be mentioned. Of politics I knew 
very little ; and the Money market and City 
intelligence was quite beyond me. I was 
glad to find that Mr. Fitzroy did not care 
what happened on the Stock Exchange. His 
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money, he said, was all invested in the 
Three per Cents., and if I now and then told 
him the price of Consols that would be suffi- 
cient. The leaders rather bored me ; and I 
was struck with wonder when I observed 
that all the morning papers published three 
or four of them daily, and that each of these 
fifteen, eighteen, or twenty leaders was 
divided into three paragraphs of equal 
length. 

I marvelled greatly at this mysterious 
application of the eternal rule of three; and 
I discovered after a time that in some 
leaders the writer simply said the same 
thing in three different paragraphs, while in 
others he made an assertion in the first para- 
graph, contradicted it in the second, and 
reconciled the two conflicting statements in 
the third. 
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If I met with a review of a new and 
important book, or a criticism of a new 
opera or play, or a well-written letter from 
abroad, I read it to Mr. Fitzroy ; and when I 
had done so he seldom failed to make some 
interesting remark on what I had been read- 
ing, which often provoked other remarks 
from me, so that gradually I got into the 
habit of discussing the news of the day, and 
began to have opinions on subjects which 
had never before occupied my attention. 

I also lost a few illusions which, all things 
considered, it was just as well to get rid of. 
I had imagined that measures were intro- 
duced into Parliament with the view of 
benefiting the country, and that they were 
discussed in reference to the good or harm 
they might be expected to produce. It was 
impossible, however, to read the debates. 
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and, above all, the articles based on the 
debates, without seeing that legislation was 
carried on mainly with the object of 
strengthening this party or of weakening 
that one. It had always seemed to me a 
grand and noble thing that men of wisdom 
and experience, chosen by the various con- 
stituencies to represent their interests in 
Parliament, should meet in council to study 
the welfare of the land, and pass such 

laws as its needs might seem to demand. I 
found, however, that whatever one party 
proposed was, as a matter of course, resisted 
by the other ; and I wondered at last how it 
was that this system of Government by 
quarreling worked at all. 

I often went with Mr. Fitzroy on the 
river, at first with the man who was in the 
habit of steering the boat, but afterwards, 
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when by practice I had myself learned to 
steer, without him. I felt a great sense of 
responsibility when I found myself guiding 
the boat which Mr. Fitzroy was urging 
along, apparently quite reckless as to where 
he was going- He had so long been in 
the habit of rowing without ever meeting 
with the slightest mishap that the possi- 
bility of accident no longer occurred to him. 
Yet he must have known that there were 
plenty of boats out, from the noise of the 
oars and the cries of the oarsmen; who, 
profiting by the privileges of the river, 
would often address me in the most extra- 
ordinary language. Mr. Fitzroy, too, would 
be cautioned against abusing my confidence ; 
and he was more than once enjoined to '^ take 
me home to my mother.'' 

One afternoon, when my own thoughts, 
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or, it may have been, the so-called " chaff " 
of the passers-by, had for a moment dis- 
tracted my attention from what should 
constantly have occupied it, I lost sight of 
the head of the boat, and, hearing a sudden 
ejaculation, saw on looking round that we 
had struck the side of another boat and 
nearly upset it. 

" Can't you see where you're going ? " 
cried one of the occupants of the injured 
craft; *^if not, you should be made to 
do so." 

" Impossible,*' replied Mr. Fitzroy ; " I 
am stone blind.*' 

The man who had addressed us paused 
for a moment as though under the impres- 
sion that he, too, was being " chaffed." 

Then staring at Mr. Fitzroy, and observ- 
ing his ominous looking spectacles, he 
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seemed struck with astonishment and went 
on in silence. 

The incident, however, caused me to 
reflect very gravely. What if we had been 
upset? Mr. Fitzroy could probably swim 
just as he could climb, do gymnastics, walk 
without danger all over his house and about 
his garden, and go through many perform- 
ances which would generally be considered 
beyond the power of a blind man. But the 
idea of a blind man in the middle of the 
Thames swinliming for his life with me only, 
who could just keep up in the water, to 
guide him, filled me with dismay; and I 
resolved not to go out again on any boating 
excursion without the presence of the at- 
tendant who had formerly accompanied us. 

One day, when Mr. Fitzroy had asked me 
to stay to dinner, Mr. Mackinnon arrived, 
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accompanied by the youthful, genial pub- 
lisher, Mr. Winslow, whom I had not seen 
since the supper at Mr. Mountjoy's. Mr. 
Winslow talked to me a great deal, and 
again suggested that I should write a novel 

for him. I had never written anything 
except letters to my friends, school themes, 
and exercises in harmony. But that, he 
assured me, mattered nothing. There were 
numbers of uneducated women, he said, who 
wrote novels for him, and he srave them lots 
of money, which he would much rather put 
into my pocket than into some of theirs. It 
was easy enough to write a novel. Indeed, 
but for the grammar, he had often thought 
he could write one himself, based on inci- 
dents drawn from his own experience. 

His history had in a certain way been 
very romantic; for, beginning life as a 
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friendless boy in the country, he had come 
to London " on the top of a hay cart," as he 
assured me, and, by the exercise of industry 
and intelKgence, had ended by making him- 
self a good position among London pub- 
lishers. He had this advantage, he was fond 
of saying over other publishers : that the cost 
of his house of business as well as his per- 
sonal expenditure was far less than theirs ; 
so that he could afford to offer larger sums to 
authors, and thus make for himself a connec- 
tion which he might otherwise have found it 
dijfi&cult to form. 

Mr. Mackinnon declared — jocularly, I 
suppose, but at least in a serious tone — that 
if I would write the novel which, by the 
time the dessert was on the table, Mr. Win- 
islow was not only willing but eager to bring 
out, he would review it ; and, starting anew 
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from this point, Mr. Winslow assured me 
that that alone was a sufficient reason both 
for him and for me why the book should be 
produced. 

*^ He has never once reviewed a book of 
mine," Mr. Winslow whispered to me, " and 
I would give anything to see my name in 
his paper.'' 

" I think I ought to do something in the 
matter," interposed Mr. Fitzroy ; " and if 
Miss West will write the novel and Mr. 
Winslow will publish it, and Mr. Mackinnon 
will review it, I engage beforehand to send 
to Mudie's for a copy ; after which I shall 
beg the author to read it to me herself." 

*^ Everything is arranged," I replied. 
^* Nothing is wanting except the novel 
itself, and the ability to write it." 

I had at this time no intention whatever 
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of even trying to produce a book. But Mr. 
Winslow thought otherwise, and Mr. Mac- 
kinnon pretended to share his view, 

" You could make a very interesting story- 
out of your own experience/* said Mr. Win- 
slow. " Mackinnon tells me that you have a 
wicked uncle in Brittany, and that he has 
dispossessed you of an estate. All that is 
very romantic, and yoa might easily write 
about it.'' 

** I try to forget it,'' I replied. 

*^ Oh, but you shouldn't. You should 
show him up. Make him bring an action 
for libel against you. He would lose the 
case, and it would sell the book ; it would 
really. I do not know who would be your 
hero," he continued — " I wish it was me — 
but, of course, you yourself would be the 
heroine, and you must make your uncle in 
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Brittany the villain of the story. Besides, 
her pointing to Mr. Mackinnon, "could 
give you hints. He can't write a novel 
himself ; though, from the way he cuts up 
writers who are thought to be rather good 
at it, you would think he could." 

*^ I know,'* said Mr. Mackinnon, helping 
himself to a glass of claret, * ^ that this wine 
is good, and I could tell you in what its 
goodness consists, and how it diflfers from 
other wines that are less good, and how, 
above all, it differs from other wines that 
are not good at all. But 1 could not make 
any kind of wine myself." 

"Did you ever write a novel, Mr. Mac- 
innon ? " I asked. 

"No," he replied, "it would be im- 
possible. Before I had finished a single 
page I should find myself criticising my 
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own characters and seeking for improba- 
bilities in the story. It would not, perhaps, 
be further away from life than the stories of 
many novelists who have no suspicion of 
their deficiencies in this respect. But what- 
ever there was of unreality in it I should 
myself be the first to perceive ; and, feeling 
the whole thing to be unreal, I should be 
unable to go on with it." 

" It is the penalty you pay," I said, " for 
criticising the works of others in a spirit 
of scepticism and denial. But you help to 
keep up a high standard, and you prevent 
the publication of a good deal of rubbish, 
which, but for the fear of such criticism 
as yours, would not only be written but 
printed." 

One evening when Madame Placida de 
Kantzau, her Russian friend the Princess 
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Saborin, Mr. Mackinnon, Mr. Winslow, 
Capt. Langton, my singing-master Signer 
Rinaldini, and myself were all dining at 
Richmond, it was suggested that instead 
of going into the smoking-room the gen- 
tlemen should smoke in the garden. It 
was a lovely night ; so, instead of breaking 
up into two hostile or at least different 
camps, ladies and gentlemen went out 
together on to the terrace at the back of 
the house, and then, separating into groups 
and couples, strolled about the garden. 
There was a beautiful view of the river. 
The trees were still in leaf, and the whole 
scene, with the pale, mysterious light of the 
moon upon it, was most romantic. 

Madame de Rantzau had taken possession 
of Signer Rinaldini, whom she wanted to 
do something for her — I forget what. The 
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Princess Saborin was talking: frivolously to 
Mr. Mackinnon in four different languages. 
Captain Langton had just given a cigar 
to Mr. Winslow. He had been ^^ struck 
literary," as Captain Faulkner expressed it ; 
and, after returning from a visit to some 
Prussian manoeuvres, where he had been 
sent as one of the representatives of the 
English army, had written a pamphlet on 
" Tactical Formations in presence of Arms 
of Precision,'- which he wished Mr. Winslow 
to bring out. Captain Langton wanted no 
money for his little work, and was very- 
pleased to find that Mr. Winslow was willing 
to publish it without charge. 

" How could I refuse ? " Mr. Winslow 
said to me soon afterwards, '^ I don't know 
what tactical formations are, and I haven't 
the slightest idea what he means by arms of 
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precision. But he is a very nice fellow. 
He has asked me to go and stay with him 
in the winter at his father's place in 
Leicestershire, has ofEered to mount me, 
and has promised to lend me a revolver 
to shoot the fox with." 

Either Mr. Winslow had misunderstood 
Captain Langton, or my usually serious 
friend had been developing what for him 
was quite a new style of humour. 

When Madame Placida de Rantzau had 
finished with Signer Rinaldini she attached 
herself to Mr. Winslow, who, she thought, 
might like to publish her reminiscences of 
the Courts of Europe. The young man, 
however, though very goodnatured, was 
not to be taken in by this preyer upon the 
weaknesses of her fellow-creatures. He 
declared solemnly, upon his honour, that 
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he had never been to one of the Courts 
of Europe. He told Madame de Rantzau, 
however, that if she would write her book 
and send it in he would hand the manu- 
script to his reader, and act upon his 
advice. This was neither more nor less 
than what any publisher in London would 
do. Nevertheless Madame de Rantzau 
thanked him, half -ironically, for his pro- 
mise; of which, it is perhaps needless to 
add, she never took advantage. 

Signer Rinaldini had now joined the 
Princess Saborin, whom he had known at 
St. Petersburg where, in the days when he 
had a voice, he had sung with great success 
at the Italian Opera. The princess was a 
very agreeable woman; yoimg enough not 
to have lost her natural good looks, and old 
enough to have seen a good deal of the 
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world in various parts of it. Mr. Mackinnon 
thought her volatile and slightly frivolous, 
though that did not seem to prevent him 
from taking great pleasure in her society. 

I found her very nice ; and, if she did 
not understand much of anything, there 
were a great number of things of which she 
knew at least a little. Besides, she had 
charming manners. 

Mr. Fitzroy, who had been giving some 
orders inside, now came out into the garden 
to " enjoy the view," as he said. That he 
felt the beauty of the scene I am sure. He 
walked straight up to me ; which, as I was 
standing on the gravel path that led from 
the terrace to the flight of steps communi- 
cating with the g3''mnasium, the boat-house, 
and the river-bank, was not, perhaps, very 
wonderful. He. assured me, however, that 
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before approaching close to me, and hearing 
my voice, he had known I was there. 

It was not astonishing, he added, that he 
felt my actual presence, for he was always 
thinking of me, and, in imagination, had me 

always with him. I affected to look upon 
this speech as a simple expression of polite- 
ness ; more strongly marked thail compli- 
ments usually are, but a mere compliment 
all the same. 

Mr. Fitzroy declared, however, that he 
was quite serious. From the time I left 
him in the afternoon or evening until my 
return on the following day, he thought of 
me perpetually, he said. Every care, every 
wish, every hope he had, was connected 
with me. 

I could make no adequate response. But 
I did not like him to think that I was 
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insensible to his kindness ; and 1 told 
him, in all sincerity, that I should never 
forget it. 

He ought to have been content with my 
gratitude. Unfortunately, he was not. Or, 
rather, he wished me to carry it to the 
impossible point of consenting to become 
his wife. He at the same time adjured 
me, if I could not feel for him something at 
least of the love he felt for me, to reject 
him absolutely. He was too proud to 
accept a sacrifice. On the other hand, his 
affection for me was so great that he could 
not endure the thought of my refusing 
him. 

Taking me by the hand, and leading me 
back to the terrace, he made me sit down, 
and addressed me in such passionate words, 
and in such terms of supplication, that at 
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last I began to be afraid that if I listened 
any longer I should from sheer pity accept 
him. 

He assured me, and I quite believed him, 
that one of his reasons for desiring to marry 
me was to save me from the anxiety, and, 
as he put it, '' shield me from the perils " 
to which my " precarious existence " exposed 
me. I knew, and he must have been con- 
scious of my knowing it, that if I married 
him my life would be as happy as full 
liberty for myself and entire devotion from 
him could make it. It would give him only 
too much delight to see me cultivating for 
their own sake the arts which I now cul- 
tivated primarily with a view to a living. 
Of that I was sure. To be able to travel 
everywhere, to see everything, to have 
everything — including the society of an 
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honourable, intelligent, and interesting 
man : no, it was precisely this last condition 
that rendered all the rest impossible of 
acceptance ! 

On one point I was entirely in accord 
with Mr. Fitzroy. I ought not to marry 
him unless I loved him ; and as I did not 
love him my course was very simple. I 
thanked him profusely, with all the gra- 
titude I really felt, for his kindness, his 
regard, and, since he himself used the word, 
his affection. But this pained him all the 
more. He saw, he said, what a heart he 
had lost; and for a moment I felt half- 
disposed, such as it was, to surrender it to 
him. But I soon recovered myself, and, 
pressing his hand, told him that I was quite 
decided, and that it would cause me great 
pain if he ever spoke to me on the subject 
again. 
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It was now getting late, and the Princess 
Saborin was coming towards Mr. Fitzroy 
to wish him good-night. She abeady 
treated me as though we were old acquaint- 
ances and, indeed, intimate friends. 

" Ma charmante petite Lilian," she called 
me, and insisted upon driving me home. 
I accepted her oflfer, though, distressed as I 
was, I would much rather have been alone. 
I knew, however, that some one, with the 
view of being agreeable to me, would insist 
on *^ escorting " me as it is called ; and I 
thought I would rather not have the society 
of either of the gentlemen ; while, of the 
two ladies, how could I hesitate between 
the superficially intellectual, but thoroughly 
amiable, princess, and the superficially 
amiable, thoroughly cynical, Madame de 
Rantzau ? 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The political, military, and commercial 
value of the electric telegraph has often 
been dwelt upon. It enables the sovereign 
of a vast empire to know day by day and, 
if necessary, hour by hour, what is taking 
place in every part of his dominions. It 
enables the general in command of an 
immense army to manoeuvre his forces — ex- 
tending, perhaps, over a line of a dozen 
miles — as though he held them, so to say, in 
the palm of his hand. It enables the specu- 
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later in the London wool-market to know 
at a critical moment what fleeces are selling 
for in Sydney or Melbourne. But what are 
these advantages compared with the satis- 
faction it offers in private life to the puzzled 
correspondent, who, not caring to explain 
himself at length in a letter, takes refuge 
in the brevity of a telegraphic despatch ? 

The morning after Mr. Fitzroy's decla- 
ration I could not, of course, go to him at 
Richmond. The notion of my calmly sit- 
ting down by his side after what he had 
told me and reading out to him articles 
♦ on politics and literature, or letters about 
the state of Europe and the latest demands 
made by the Emperor Napoleon of Prince 
Bismarck, was quite out of the question. 
But what was I to say ? How could I 
tell him that because he had offered me 
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himself and everything he had, and had 
wished me to become his wife, I would not 
see him again ? I did not like to use 
arguments to which I could anticipate his 
not unreasonable replies ; and I was un- 
willing to write to him abruptly to the effect 
that he must not expect me that day. Mere 
excuses, as of illness, a sudden affair of 
business, and so on, were, of course, out of 
the question. 

In my difficulty I sent a telegram saying 
simply, ** Please do not expect me to-day. 
I will write this evening." Before writing, 
however, I thought I would consult Lady 
de Vilmont. I liked taking advice, even 
when I had made up my mind as to what 
I should do. There was always a chance 
of my view being confirmed ; and I was not 
so irresolute as to allow it to be shaken. 
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In regard to my attitude towards Mr. 
Fitzroy, Lady de Vilmont would, I felt 
sure, entertain the same ideas as myself. 
It was impossible that I could any longer 
act as his reader or even visit him as a 
friend. 

While I was getting ready to go out 
Laura Maxwell suddenly appeared. I had 
not seen her for some time. She had been 
about the country on some touring expe- 
dition with an eminent German pianist, 
who in his so-called " recitals '* thought it 
desirable that the pianoforte pieces — full of 
" sound and fury," as he played them — 
should, to render them more effective, be 
separated by a few colourless songs. Vo- 
calists in the same way regard pianoforte 
music (next to orchestral music the finest 
in the world) as useful only for relieving 
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the possible monotony of their mellifluous 
utterances. 

When I told Laura— who, it must bo 
remembered, was one of my intimate 
friends — ^that I had received an offer of 
marriage from Mr. Fitzroy, she did not 
ask whether I had accepted it but simply 
inquired when it would come off. 

"Come off! What do you mean?" 
I exclaimed. 

" I mean the marriage/' she answered, 
in the most imperturbable manner, " But, 
of course, you haven't yet fixed the day." 

**No, indeed; and for a very excellent 
reason,'' I replied. ** I have declined Mr. 
Fitzroy's offer." 

** Well, you are a flat !" cried Laura. 
'^ You must be mad. A man who is so 
fond of you, who is able to gratify every 
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wish you can ever form, who has no rela- 
tions to trouble you — you must be really 
out of your mind not to accept him.'' 

I told Laura that nothing would induce 
me to marry a man whom I did not 
sincerely care for. I added, that, though 
I might by reason of his poverty refuse 
to marry a poor man whom I really liked, 
I would never for the sake of his wealth 
marry a rich man whom I only liked in a 
friendly way. 

^^ You might go to Paris, Vienna, all over 
Italy ; you could have a house in London if 
you liked— I mean during the season-^as 
well as the house at Richmond ; and you 
would be as much your own mistress as you 
are now. And what do you refuse him for ? 
To become an opera singer. But if you 
really set your heart upon it, I daresay he 
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wouldn't mind ; and you could go to Milan 
and study with old Lamperti (he wouldn't 
mind that either) until you were ready to 
come out» Flying in the face of Providence 
is nothing to what you are doing, or think- 
ing of doing — for I can't believe you have 
already made up your mind." 

'^ Quite irrevocably." 

^^I am grieved to hear it," said Laura, 
who indeed seemed sorry. *^ You told me 
about him in your letters. You said he 
was such a nice man, so kind, so courteous, 
so considerate in everything." 

*^ All that is quite true. I liked him very 
much, and I should like him just as much 
still if he had not proposed to marry me. 
Nothing can destroy my regard for him. 
But he has put an end to our friendship, 
which can now be only a matter of the past." 
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^' You seem to me hopelessly crazy," said 
Laura; ^*and, if your decision is really 
irrevocable, I only hope you will not live 
to repent it. But I see you're going out, 
and I have to rehearse in half an hour for 
Dr. Von Hammerstein's concert.'^ 

I went out with Laura, and, wishing her 
good-bye at the further comer of Upper 
Gloucester Street, took a cab to Eaton 
Square. 

Lady de Vilmont was at home, and the 
first words she said to ime were, " How is 
it you are not at Richmond ? " 

** I am not going to Richmond any more," 
1 answered. 

"You have awakened at last to the im^^ 
propriety of doing so ? " 

*' There is no impropriety in it at all," I 
said, rather angrily, for I was in an excited 
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mood. " At least there was not yesterday. 
There would be now ; for yesterday evening 

Mr. Fitzroy made me an offer of marriage." 
" And you think it would be improper for 
you to go and see him because you are 
engaged ? " 

"We seem destined to disagree," I 
answered; "and in the first place I am 
not engaged. I told you from the beginning 
that there was no chance of anything of the 
kind happening. It was for that very 
reason that there could be no objection to 
my spending so much of my time with him. 
You thought that in offering me a business 
engagement he wanted to make love to me. 
I had no such belief ; and I knew that if 
I was mistaken I could at once bring the 
arrangement to an end.'' 

" You must not refuse him. He is a most 
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eKgible match. He is one of the Fitzroys 
of Roystoiij and his uncle, to whom Royston 
Manor belonged, married a Miss Sidcup— 
one of the Devonshire Sidcupe. Where 
could you find a more cultivated man, a 
man of more refined manners, and, indeed, 
in spite of his infirmity — ^which when one 
has got to know him is scarcely noticeable — 
of better appearance ? It is not as if you 
were not acquainted with him. You have 
seen him nearly every day now — every day 
but Sundays, and often on Sundays as' well 
— for nearly a year ; and you cannot have 
found his society very intolerable. Suppose 
you refuse him. Whom have you in view ? 
Not Captain Langton. He is not a marry- 
ing man. He flirts with you as he flirts 
with other girls ; more perhaps with you 
because he likes you best." 
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^^ I don't want to interrupt you," I said ; 
" but Captain Langton, whatever he may do 
with other girls, does not flirt with me. I 
have known him for years, and he has 
always been very kind to me, and we are 
very good friends ; but that is all." 

*^ In any case there is no question of your 
marrying him?" 

'^ Not the least." 

" And that friend of his — Captain Faulk- 
ner ? I know you don't care for him.'' 

"Nor he for me. We are not at all 
suited to one another." 

*^ And Mr. Mackinnon ?" 

'^ Mr. Mackinnon is too critical, too philo- 
sophical." 

" I know that you talk to him a great 
deal, and I believe, from what I once over- 
heard, on tender subjects.'' 
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** He has a theory of love as he has a 
theory of everything else ; and he once 
explained to me the differences between 
the various gradations of the sentiment, 
or passion, or malady, or whatever it is. 
But in his case to talk love is not to make 
love/' 

"Well, then," replied Lady de Vilmont, 
" if there is no one you already caro for, 
which might have been some excuse, there 
can be no reason whatever why you should 
not accept Mr. Fitzroy. He is a gentleman 
by birth, he is personally a man of the 
highest distinction ; he is very rich, and he 
is devotedly attached to you, and wants you 
to be his wife. If you don't accept him 
you will be an idiot, and I will never speak 
to you again. That is all I have to say on 
the subject/' 
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" You would never carry out such a 
threat as that," I said. " I refuse for a 
conscientious reason '' 

" You mean because you are not in love 
with him/' 

" I mean," I said, correcting her expres- 
sion, '^ that I will not marry a man whom I 
cannot love." 

^* Is it his infirmity you object to ? " 
asked Lady de Vilmont. 

"Not consciously," I replied; "though 
it may possibly have something to do with 
the fact that he inspires me with no affec« 
tion. He is an excellent man. I like him 
-^I did like him very much — ^as a friend; 
but I cannot marry him." 

"Is that what you came to tell me? I 
thought you wanted my advice." 

" I came to tell you what I had done," 
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I replied, *^ in the hope of meeting with 
your approval." 

" And now you are going to throw him 
up— break off with him entirely !" 

"Certainly/' I answered. "What else 
can I do? How can I pass hours with a 
man who is longing to make me his wife, 
and whom I am determined not to accept 
as my husband ?" 

Lady de Vilmont actually wished that I 
should continue to follow my occupation as 
reader to Mr. Fitzroy; not, of course, for 
the sake of the money it brought me in, 
but in the hope that sooner or later my 
determination would yield to his persistence. 
I explained to her that this also was im- 
possible, and I wrote to Mr. Fitzroy that 
evening when I got home thanking him 
once more for all his kindness, and express- 
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« 

ing the hope that under different circum- 
stances, and with changed or rather modified 
feelings towards me on his part, we might 
meet again. Meanwhile I begged him to 
consider my visits to Richmond at an end. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

"What am I to do?" was the question I 
had now again to put to myself. During 
the time that I had been reading to Mr. 
Fitzroy, or communicating to him the sub- 
stance of what I had previously read to 
myself, I had not given up my principal 
pupils. But one by one they had gradu- 
ally dropped off ; and I had made no effort 
towards replacing them. I had been receiving 
from Mr. Fitzroy twenty pounds a month and 
my railway expenses to Richmond. He was 
most anxious that if I insisted on termi- 
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nating my engagement I would at least 
allow him to regard it as one that had been 
brought to an abrupt end through his fault. 
In other words, he wished to send me 
through Lady de Vilmont a cheque for three 
months' services which I had not rendered ; 
and Lady de Vilmont assured me that he 
was desperately angry with her for not 
undertaking to make me accept it. I after- 
wards found out that she had consented to 
receive it on the understanding that if she 
found no necessity for advancing me that, 
or any larger sum, as if from herself, she 
was ultimately to give the sixty pounds, or 
whatever it was he had entrusted her with, 
to the School for the Blind at Sydenham. 
The money was, in fact, forwarded two 
years later to the director of that excellent 
institution. 
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The question, then, what I was to do, 
demanded once more a solution. I could 
not live on three pianoforte pupils, each 
taking one lesson a week ; and my immediate 
object was not only to subsist but to pay 
Signer Rinaldini weekly for his two singing, 
lessons. These alone cost me, going to his 
house, precisely thirty shillings. 

Edith Morgan had taken an engagement 
at an op^ra bouffe theatre, where with 
stained hair and a whitened face she played 
the part of a blonde fairy ; and she offered 
to introduce me to the manager, who was a 
friend of Captain Faulkner's, and who, she 
assured me, would be very glad to secure my 
services. I flattered myself, however, that 
in op^ra bouffe— if I should forget myself 
so far as to try it — I should prove a most 
ghastly failure. If , as I once before re- 
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marked, it is impossible to add a cubit to 
one's stature, it is equally impossible to take 
it off ; and I was above that sort of thing. 

If I had wished to come out forthwith as 
a singer, instead of keeping back, with the 
view of trying my fortune at a later period 
as an operatic vocalist, I might have tried 
to follow in the footsteps of Laura Maxwell, 
who was now earning some four or five hun- 
dred a year (or at that rate, when she was 
engaged) as a concert-singer. But, though 
circumstances might compel me to change 
my occupation, I did not readily abandon 
a purpose when I had once formed it. I 
collected myself; and, with a balance of only 
thirty-one pounds staring me in the face, 
asked myself seriously what available talents 
I possessed, what were my opportunities, 
and who were my friends. 
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I thought for a moment of Mr, Winslow 
and his suggestion that I should write a 
novel for him. But a novel of the orthodox 
pattern and size consists of three volumes 
of something like three hundred pages each ; 
and I felt that I was neither clever enough 
to write from eight to nine hundred pages 
of readable matter, nor stupid enough to 
write anything like that amount of what I 
should feel, as I put it down on paper, to 
be unworthy the attention of intelligent 
readers. 

Mr. Mackinnon might help me if he chose. 
So at least I fancied ; though, when I came 
to think of it, there was nothing on his 
paper that I could do better than it was 
already done — or, indeed, nearly so well. I 
quite understood that in journalism it was 
not enough to be able to write a tolerably 
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good article now and then. It is necessary 
to be able to do so every day, with scarcely 
any intermission, for an indefinite time. 

Nevertheless Mr. Mackinnon had often 
expressed his astonishment at the number 
of noticeable points that I discovered in 
the news of the day. He declared that I 
was a walking newspaper; and naturally, 
when I had read through all the morning 
papers, I knew more about their contents 
than he did, considering that, in the way 
of newspaper reading, he confined himself 
for the most part to looking at his own 
journal to see whether his article was 
^^in," whether the editor had presumed to 
alter it in any way, and whether the 
printers had made any very extravagant 
blunders in setting it up. 

He then glanced perhaps at the foreign 
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telegrams, read any article which specially 

interested him, and afterwards turned his 

attention to other matters until he received 

a telegram from the office calling upon him 

to send in a leader on the threatening aspect 

of affairs in the Balkan peninsula, or the 
absurdity of Prussia's keeping up such a 

large army, or the danger of Napoleon's 
, ambition, or the desirability of introduc- 
ing constitutional government into Russia. 
Wh^n he was not ^^ performing," as he 
called it, on subjects of this kind, he 
reviewed books, chiefly of the belles lettres 
class, and in the evening attended the most 
remarkable musical and dramatic perform- 
ances. He reminded me by his general 
knowledge and ability, and also by the fact 
that except to a few admiring friends ne 
was entirely unknown, of those excellent 
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orchestral players who are well versed in 
the literature of their art and can play any 
kind of music at sight, but who, unlike the 
unstudious, illiterate singers whom it is their 
lot to accompany, are nameless and obscure. 
I was struck all the more by this seeming 
parallel when I saw Mr. Mackinnon review- 
ing in plain, nervous English the tawdry, 
slipshod writing of some popular lady 
novelist — some rouged and whitened literary 
prima donna. 

Since I had been in the habit, as before 
said, of reading the papers in order to know 
what they contained, whereas he simply 
glanced at them with a view to a subject for 
an article, a good many little things which 
attracted my attention escaped his notice. 
The papers were just then beginning to 
treat in the form of " notes " subjects 
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which were not worth a full article; and, if 
Mr. Mackinnon could not help me to any- 
thing on his paper, I thought he might be 
able to introduce me to the editor of some 
journal who would cast a favourable eye on 
such little remarks on the affairs of the day 
as I might send him. I accordingly wrote 
to Mr. Mackinnon, at the office of the 
^^ Clock," begging him to call upon me, and 
telling him for what particular reason I 
wanted just then to see him. 

The next afternoon he turned up, as I 
knew he would ; and he began by telling me 
frankly that it was very difficult to help me 
in the way I desired. There were ladies, 
he said, who wrote or had written for the 
'* Clock," as for all the best newspapers ; 
and if I could write as well as Mrs. Norton, 
or Miss Martineau, or Mrs. Lynn Linton, 
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it would be easy to get my articles 
printed. 

He knew perfectly well that I had no 
pretension to any such literary excellence, 
and only wanted to impress upon me that 
for such modest abilities as I possessed it 
would not be easy to find an opening — not 
at least on the " Clock." I told him that I 
had never aspired to the honour of forming 
public opinion through the columns of the 
"Clock," nor to writing articles of length 
and substance in any paper. 

He then pointed out to me that, if I pro- 
posed to write short notes on affairs of the 
day, it might not be necessary that they 
should be eloquent, or that they should 
give evidence of knowledge apart from 
the subject directly treated ; but that a 
certain conciseness and neatness of expres- 
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sion was requisite ; and finally, that the 
style of writing, though simple enough in 
the result, was far from being within the 
grasp of every one who could hold a pen. 

This amounted nearly enough to telling 
me that I could not succeed in long articles, 
and that short ones were beyond my power. 
All Mr. Mackinnon meant, however, was 
that I must not be too sanguine ; and, that 
point having been settled, he gave me a 
letter of introduction to the editor of an 
evening paper, which published just such 
notes as I thought I could supply. The 
editor received me very courteously, and 
afterwards published a good many of my 
notes, though not by any means all that I 
sent him. 

Mr. Mackinnon had told me that in one of 
the best written of the weekly papers a lady 
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novelist had once been engaged specially to 
review the works of other lady novelists; 
and on this principle of setting a woman to 
catch a woman I made it my business to 
watch and expose the vagaries of the leaders 
or pretended leaders (often mere stragglers 
with no one to follow them) of the move- 
ment in favour of so called ^^ women's 
rights." 

I had long since made up my mind as to 
the propriety of giving women the best 
possible education ; and the meanness of 
denying them employment, and sneering at 
them when they endeavoured to support 
themselves by honourable means, or when, 
apart from the question of self-support, they 
sought opportunities for exercising their 
faculties in an active and practical manner. 
The question of female suffrage did not 
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particularly interest me. I knew of course 
that the opinion of educated and thoughtful 
women must be of more value than that of 
the " illiterate voter '' — courted by both our 
great political parties as if each felt con- 
vinced that it could, as a matter of course, 
'^ount on his sympathy and support. I knew 
also that those members of Parliament 
whom I had myself from time to time met 
were in many cases inferior in intellect, 
though doubtless not in working power, to 
many women of my acquaintance. 

Rut I did not think the business of the 
country could be effectually conducted by a 
mixed body of men and women ; nor could 
I see that women suflfered practically any 
inconvenience — whatever the abstract in- 
justice of the thing might be — by being 
kept out of the sphere of active politics. 
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I believed in fact that if we were ever 
placed on an absolute equality with men we 
should soon find ourselves sadly inferior to 
them ; and, in order that the whole movement 
in favour of women's rights might not be 
rendered ridiculous, I thought it would be 
useful as well as amusing to keep well before 

the public eye the folly and effrontery of 
those women who are never tired of asserting 

the superiority of women over men, and who 
at the same time affect mannish ways ; part- 
ing, for instance, their hair on one side in 
manly style, wearing a manly eye-glass and 
a manly shirt-collar ; and concealing beneath 
a manly shirt-front, surrounded by a manly 
waistcoat, a not too feminine bosom. 

My view in regard to many of the things 
demanded by the claimants of women's 
rights was, that they were not only absur- 
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dities, but mischievous absurdities, calcu- 
lated, that is to say, to throw the same 
discredit on women's just claims that is 
cast on those of oppressed nations and 
oppressed classes by outrageous pretensions 
on the part of their champions. 

In the antics of the most conspicuous of 
our female reformers I found plenty of 
matter for notes ; and I observed them with 
keener interest, as with fuller knowledge, 
from the fact that with one or two of the 
sisterhood I was personally acquainted. 
Miss Blogg, the lady I had met at Madame 
Placida de Rantzau's, who had coolly pro- 
posed that I should become a teacher of 
domestic economy to newly-married couples, 
that I should study cookery at South Ken- 
sington, and finally that I should go out 
as a lady-help, had made the acquaintance 
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of Laura Maxwell, at whose apartments, 
when Laiu^a was in London, I used some- 
times to meet her. Miss Blogg liked 
singing, but did not care for pianoforte 
music — which simply meant that she was 
no musician ; and she used to go to Laura 
to ask her to sing at one of the entertain- 
ments which she used from time to time 
to get up for the benefit of some society 

of which she was president, or vice-pre- 
sident, or secretary, or in a general way 
originator. 

Miss Blogg inspired me with such aver- 
sion that I scarcely cared to conceal it. 
Politeness commands self-restraint up to a 
certain point. But, without losing self- 
respect, it is impossible to be constantly 
saying civU things to people one dislikes; 
and I lost no self-respect in this way during 
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my intercourse with Miss Blogg, Her face, 
her figure, her bonnets, and her advice 
were all repugnant to me. 

She brought with her on one occasion 
to Laura's a girl, Miss Evrington by name, 
who, calling herself strong-minded, and 
behaving ostentatiously in what she con- 
sidered strong-minded style, was really one 
of the most feeble-minded young women 
I ever met with. But she was at the same 
time an agreeable, good-natured, ladylike 
girl, differing in all these respects (including 
that of being a girl) from Miss Blogg ; and 
she often, both consciously and uncon- 
sciously, supplied me with points for 
ridicule in the conduct of the strongminded 

ones. 

When I said that Miss Evrington was 
feeble-minded I meant rather that she was 
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infirm of purpose. If she had any con- 
sistency it lay in this — ^that she was always 
aiming at being something which women 
were not allowed to be. As long as it was 
impossible for a woman to take a degree 
and to practise as a member of the medical 
profession, nothing would satisfy her but 
to be a doctor. No sooner, however, did 
she find the medical profession open to her, 
than she desired to be a lawyer, and peti- 
tioned in succession the benchers of the 
Inner Temple, of the Middle Temple, of 
Lincoln's Inn, and of Gray's Inn, to admit 
her to lectures and to the privilege of 
eating dinners in hall. When, as she knew 
beforehand would be the case, she found 
her petition everywhere rejected, she wrote 
a letter to the papers on the subject, and 
wanted Miss Blogg to get up a public 
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meeting in order to protest against the 
indignity that had been put upon her. 

She next applied for permission to present 
herself for examination at the Law Institute, 
with a view to practising as a solicitor ; and 
if at that time commissions for the army- 
had been thrown open to public competi- 
tion I really believe that she would have 
written for an examination paper, paid the 
fee, and gone down to Burlington House 
to take her chance with the other candi- 
dates. 

Kate Evrington was the only woman I 
ever heard of who thought seriously 
(seriously, I mean, for Kate) of taking 
orders. She admitted that St. Paul had 
pronounced against women being allowed 
to raise their voice in church. But he had 
also, she said, prohibited their teaching; 
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and as, in spite of his injunction to the con- 
trary, numbers of women became gover- 
nesses, she did not see why, whatever St. 
Paul might have said on the subject, they 
should not become priests. She observed, 
too, in support of her argument, that women 
had already been recognised in the Christian 
Church as capable of performing priestly 
functions, A certain St. Ursula, for 
instance, had been empowered to receive 
confession from the Crusaders and to pro- 
nounce absolution ; these quite exceptional 
privileges having been gi*anted to her in 
consideration of the fact that she was ex- 
ceptionally *^ ill-favoured,*' 

This, as I of course pointed out to Kate, 
might have been made a precedent for con- 
ferring priestly orders on Miss Blogg ; but 
not on Kate herself, who was nice-looking. 
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and, though very animated, not, as might 
perhaps be supposed, aggressive. 

Thanks, then, to Miss Evrington and 
Miss Blogg I was kept well informed as to 
what was taking place in strong-minded 
circles ; and many a good subject for a note 
did they furnish me with. Miss Blogg 
hated me worse than ever when she found 
that it was I who wrote these notes. But 
Kate only laughed; and, as she saw the 
amusing side of what I wrote, I fancy she 
must have seen the absurd side of what she 
herself did. She was no man-hater, like 
Miss Blogg. The men themselves would not 
allow her to be so ; and she ultimately mar- 
ried a Conservative member of Parliament, 
who will not hear of women having votes, 
but who is reasonable and just on the edu- 
cation and employment question. 
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After I had been writing notes for some 
time, the editor of the paper who had 
hospitably received them sent me one day a 
little volume called ^* Woman, a Great Mis- 
take," which Mr. Winslow had just pub- 
lished, and which I was asked to review* 
Somehow or other (certainly not through 
me) it came to Mr. Winslow's ears that I 
had written the notice of his book; and it 
occurred to him oddly enough— though 
delusions of the kind are common, T believe^ 
with publishers — that the notice had been 
written not by reason of the absolute merit 
of the work, nor even to encourage the 
author, but simply with a view of helping 
its sale. 

Soon afterwards, seeing me at the theatre 
with Lady de Vilmont, he came into our 
box, and did so, he said, to see how I was, 
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and also, in particular, to thank me for what 
I had written. My notice had, he assured 
me, had the effect of selling an entire edi- 
tion of his little book; and he was more 
than ever convinced that I also ought to 
write a book, and, above all, a novel. My 
style, he said, was just the thing for a 
satirical social novel ; and before he left me 
he made me promise that I would go and see 
him about it the very next day. 

When he had left the box. Lady de Vil- 
mont said to me very coldly, '^A girl at 
your age, and with your advantages, 
Lilian, should be acting novels, not writing 
them." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Me. Winslow had a small publishing 
oflfice, not to say shop, in Bedford Street, 
Covent Garden. It had really, when he 
first started in business, been a shop ; a shop 
for the sale of second-hand books, which, 
when the editor of a certain struggling 
newspaper succeeded in recovering them 
from the hands of rapacious critics, to whom 
they had been entrusted for review, were 
sold to Mr. Winslow at a quarter of the 
marked price — or one eighth if (as some- 
times happened) the leaves had been cut. 
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Mr, Winslow, however, was really in- 
tended by nature to be something better 
than a retail buyer and seller; and it 
occurred to him one day to purchase from 
a journalist, who had written a very bril- 
liant article on some subject of the moment, 
the right of reprinting it in pamphlet 
form. This publication, brought out in the 
nick of time, returned to Mr. Winslow a 
clear profit of some fifty or sixty pounds; 
and so happy a stroke of business suggested 
to him what much greater things he might 
do if he extended the area of his operations, 
and invested a larger sum of money in a 
more important enterprise. 

Born with an instinct for recognising 
budding success, he resolved to speculate in 
the growing fortunes of a novelist whose 
first work had already attracted the atten- 
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tion of the keen-sighted, keen-scented in 
such matters, but whose talent had not yet 
been appraised in the book-market at any- 
thing like its true value. *^The great 
novel publishers," said Mr. Winslow to 
himself, " have extensive establishments at 
the West End, with clerks and head clerks, 
and a reader at seven or eight hundred a 
year ; and country-houses, with shrubberies, 
plantations, parks — perhaps even pheasant- 
preserves; and they cannot afford to pay 

money away to authors. But I am only a 
poor devil with a little counting-house and a 

back shop and an oflfice-boy, and a rent of 

sixty pounds a year ; and I have my name 

to make, which they have not. So, all 

things considered, it would be much better 

worth my while to pay a thousand pounds 

for a novel that is going to make a hit than 
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it would be worth theirs to pay five hundred 
for it. If I were to offer a thousand, and 
could really send a cheque for the money, 
there is no knowing what I mightn't make 
out of it. It would be a capital investment 
in itself, and it would make my fortune 
generally as a publisher." 

The only difficulty in the matter was that 
Mr. Winslow, when he thought of offering a 
thousand pounds, did not possess a thousand 
shillings. Wishing, however, to compromise 
himself in the matter, so that he might be 
forced to go on with it in spite of himself, 
he sat down at his desk and wrote a letter 
proposing to purchase the rising novelist's 
next work for a thousand pounds, paj'-able 
beforehand on the signing of the con- 
tract. 

The offer was naturally enough accepted ; 
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for though Mr. Winslow was absolutely un- 
known as a publisher of books, and had yet, 
indeed, to make his first appearance in that 

character, the contract he proposed would 
not be binding until the thousand pounds 

had been actually paid ; and what publisher 
would be likely to give a thousand pounds 
for a novel without seeing his way towards 
making it known and giving it such a 
chance as might enable him to recoup him- 
self? 

When Mr. Winslow held in his hand the 
letter from the rising novelist undertaking 
to sign the contract on the terms named, he 
went round to Messrs. Lincoln and Co., 
the paper-makers, in Long Acre, to see 
them about the matter. All Mr. Winslow 
wanted was a cheque for a thousand pounds 
and enough paper, on the usual credit terms. 
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to enable him to print as many editions of 
the new book as might be required. 

Mr. Lincoln was a little staggered. But 
though struck he heard ; and Mr. Winslow 
succeeded in persuading him, which was 
indeed the case, that the contract he held 
possessed as much value as many a Govern- 
ment concession. Mr. Lincoln could not, 
however, give an answer forthwith. It was 
necessary that he should first speak to his 
partner on the subject ; and he told Mr. 
Winslow to call again in the course of the 
afternoon. The partners both saw that the 
agreement which Mr. Winslow had made 
might easily become a source of profit both 
to him and to them ; and when the future 
novel publisher returned he was requested 
to accept a bill at six months for one 
thousand and twenty-five pounds. The 
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partners, at the same time, gave him a 
cheque for one thousand pounds, which, 
with all the small sums that he could get 
together for the occasion, Mr. Winslow paid 
into his bank. 

Messrs. Lincoln and Co. had performed 
an act of enterprise but not strictly speak- 
ing of generosity ; the sort of act that 
paper-makers, brewers, and wholesale manu- 
facturers of various kinds are often ready 
to perform when they see a tolerably safe 
way to the extension of their business. 
That Mr. Winelow was a smart young man 
had been shown by the very transaction 
which he had brought to their notice. He 
would probably make a good profit out 
of his venture, and be able to take up his 
bill, or, at least, pay off a good portion of it 
when it became due; and as they had 
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abundance of capital lying idle it was better 
Mr. Winslow should have a thousand pounds 
at five per cent, than that sum should be 
left at the bank simply to swell their 
balajice. Mr. Winslow would probably not 
be able to pay his paper account and take 
up his bill also. But they had no objection 
whatever to having him on their books if 
he was really, as seemed probable, about to 
embark in a prosperous publishing business. 
Nothing could now be easier than to get 
the novel printed on credit.* But the time 
had not yet come for settling that part of 
the matter. The first thing was to secure 
the formal promise of the manuscript ; and 
on the afternoon of the morning on which 
Mr. Winslow had received the letter from 
the rising novelist engaging, on the condi- 
tions stated, to accept a thousand pounds. 
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« 

Mr. Winslow wrote to say that his cheque 
for the amount could be handed over the 
moment the contract was signed. He pro- 
posed an appointment for the following 
day ; when the business was in fact com- 
pleted to the satisfaction of both parties. 

Mr. Winslow now held in his hand every- 
thing that even the most timid gambler 
could need to provide himself with the 
further means still necessary for ensuring 
ultimate success. He entrusted the print- 
ing of the book, that was not yet written, 
to one of the first ofl&ces in London. It was 
necessary to make some arrangement about 
terms. But no one could suppose that a 
publisher beginning business, who had just 
paid a thousand pounds for his first book, 
could be embarrassed by want of means. 
In the impulsive, confiding way that was 
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quite natural to him, Mr. Winslow showed 
the contract and the receipt for the money. 
He also mentioned that Messrs. Lincoln & 
Co. were supplying the paper, and, as all 
he wanted was the usual credit for less 
than a hundred pounds, the firm made no 
difficulty whatever about the matter. Mr. 
Winslow was evidently a young man of 
spirit and enterprise, and would probably 
prove a good customer. 

The binding could easily be managed; 
and, even if it had to be paid for in ready 
money (which, however, would certainly 
not be the case), it would come to only a 
few pence for each volume. 

The books, in fact, would cost him 
nothing at the time of production, and in 
selling them to the trade he would be paid 
either in ready money or at short dates. 
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But the advertising would have to be 
arranged for ; and this, when the time 
came for announcing the novel, could be 
done through an advertising agent of Mr. 
Winslow's acquaintance. 

The edifice which Mr. Winslow was raising 
with judicious care would, of course, fall to 
the ground if the manuscript supplied to 
him proved unworthy of the reputation 
which its author already enjoyed. Writers 
have been known to produce one brilliant 
novel, and never afterwards repeat their 
success. If it should turn out that what 
had been regarded as fine promise on the 
part of Mr. Winslow's novelist, was really 
mature performance — that this coming 
genius had virtually arrived, and was 
already at a dead stop — then Mr. Winslow 
would be done for. His fall would not be 
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very great, for he had as yet scarcely risen. 
But there would be an end to his dreams ; 
and Messrs. Lincoln & Co. the paper-makers, 
and Messrs. Low, Mould & Co. the printers, 
would see him further before they would 
help him again. They might even send him 
through the Bankruptcy Court ; which, how- 
ever, was scarcely probable, as the only 
assets would be the produce at auction of 
the reviewed and unreviewed books collected 
for sale at his little place in Bedford Street. 
The novel, however, proved a brilliant 
success and one of a long series of successes ; 
and Mr. Winslow now entered into serious 
competition with the publishers, who main- 
tained large establishments in London, and 
•whom he suspected of preserving pheasants 
at their places in the country. He stuck, 
however, to the principle on which he had 
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started: that he could afford to give, and 
would give, more for manuscripts than any- 
other publisher ; and by this means formed a 

connection with many of the leading writers 
of the day. He had such pleasant manners, 

did business in such a straightforward way, 

and paid such good prices, that they all took 

kindly to him ; and I remember meeting, at 

* 

one of his garden-parties, quite a host of 
literary celebrities. They did not seem 
to me more intellectual than many other 
people I was in the habit of meeting. But, 
like actors, musicians, and most men and 
women who live by the exercise of some 
artistic faculty, they had good spirits, and 
I found their society very agreeable. 

At the time of my making Mr. Winslow's 
acquaintance he was already a succes^ul 
publisher, and he used to receive visits at his 
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publishing office not only from authors of 
established reputation but also — and in far 
greater numbers — from authors who were 
untried, and of whom there was no apparent 
reason for entertaining great hopes. 

These latter were not received with that 
politeness which a well-bred man extends to 
every one. I witnessed a striking instance 
of this the very first time that I called on 
Mr. Winslow. A gentleman named Marsh 
wanted to see him, and was just sending in 
his card to the young publisher, who was 
in the back shop, when I arrived and was 
asked to sit down for a moment in the 
counting-house. 

" Delighted to see you, Mr. Marsh !" 
exclaimed Mr. Winslow, rushing forward in 
his usual impulsive way. *^ I shall be at 
your service in a moment, Miss West," 

VOL. II. H 
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he said immediately afterwards, turning 
towards me. 

^^ Give me your manuscript^ Mr. Marsh," 
he continued ; ** it was very kind of you. to 
bring it to me. Here, Tom !" and he handed 
the packet to the offiee-boy, who carried it 
away, and deposited it on a table in the 
back shop. 

^'That will be all right, Mr. Marsh, I 
am quite sure. We shall have no difficulty 
about terms. Anything you like to propose 
I shall be most happy to agree to.^' 

Mr. Marsh, stupefied by so much courtesy, 
indeed so much benevolence, could only 
express in general terms his sense of the 
favour Mr. Winslow was conferring upon him. 

" I have just been looking at your paper, 
Mr. Marsh," said Mr. Winslow, *^and a 
capital number it is. I read it every Saturday 
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morning the moment it's out — on Friday 
evening if 1 can only get it." 

" What paper do you mean ? '* asked Mr. 
Marsh. 

'• Why, ^ The Telescope/ of course," 
answered the publisher. "You are Mr. 
Marsh, the editor of * The Telescope,' are 
you not ? " 

"No," said Mr. Marsh, " I am not." 

"Not Mr. Marsh of ^ The Telescope'? 
Then you are his brother, his cousin, or 
something ? " 

" No, I am in no way related to him, and 
don't even know him." 

" Oh, indeed I '' exclaimed Mr. Winslow, 
in the tone of one who considers that he has 
been imposed upon. Then he called out to 
the office-boy: "Here, Tom, bring me back 
that manuscript.'' 

h2 
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"You had better take that/' he said to 
Mr. Marsh, handing him the parcel. " It is 
no use to me. Good morning.'' 

"I thought," said Mr. Winslow, in 
explanation, when he had taken me into the 
back shop, *^ that he was Marsh of * The 
Telescope ' ; and in that case I should 
have been very glad to do business with 
him. But I don't know who he is nor what 
his book is about; and how am I to tell 
whether it is good or bad ? " 

Just then another writer, Mr. Fulton, who 
was a man of reputation, came in, saying 
that he was going to the Hebrides for a 
holiday, and that he thought of writing a 
short account of his visit. Would it suit Mr. 
Winslow to publish it ? 

Mr. Winslow said he should be very glad, 
and that he thought the subject a capital one. 
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^* How long do you expect to be away ? " 
he asked. 

^^ Only a few weeks," said Mr. Fulton. 
He was going to take a month's holiday, 
he explained, and in four or five weeks 
should be back again in London. 

" Four or five weeks ! " exclaimed Mr. 
Winslow; "you can't do it in the time, or 
anything like it. It takes three months to 
get there." 

" It will not take me more than two 
days," said Mr. Fulton; "and I start tor 
Edinburgh to-night." 

" Edinburgh ! " exclaimed Mr. Winslow ; 
" You need not go to Edinburgh. You 
will never get there at all if you go 
travelling about in that way." 

" How would you advise me to go 
then. By way of Glasgow?" asked Mr. 
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Fulton, laudably ready to receive instruc- 
tion. 

'* You need not go to Scotland at all/' 
said Mr. Winslow. 

^^Not go to Scotland if am to visit the 
Hebrides ? " 

^^ Hebrides — the Hebrides ? " repeated 
Mr. Winslow to himself. Then, as if he 
had suddenly made a discovery, he added, 
*^ It was not the Hebrides I meant. It 
was the Antipodes I thought you were 
going to." 

"Now, Miss West, about your novel," said 
Mr. Winslow, when he had made some 
verbal agreement with Mr. Fulton. " How 
long would it take you to write it, and what 
am I to give you for it ? Mackinnon would 
be sure to review it for you, and I have 
never had a notice in his paper yet. That 
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alone would be worth something to 
me.'' 

I explained that I had only come to see 
him because he had asked me to do so, 
and that I had no novel to write because 
I had no story to tell. 

'^ I don't want a plot novel," said Mr. 
Winslow ; *^ I have an author for plot novels 
that no one can touch. I want something 
bright and lively, and as sketchy as you 
like. I don't say, of coarse, that there 
oughtn't to be any story at all. I mean that 
your characters need not go through won- 
derful adventures, and turn out to be some- 
body else in the last chapter. Draw on 
your own experience, as Mackinnon says." 

*'But if I have no experience to draw 
upon?" 

^^You have. You are very young — ^any 
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one can see that — I don't mean of course 

by your conversation, but by your looks. 

But you have seen different kinds of life, 

and all sorts of strange people. Then you 

were left an orphan at an early age, and, 

as I said once before, I know you have a 

wicked uncle, and have been done out of 

some property by him ; and you are very 

beautiful — I am only talking you know 

in the way of business— -and have had to 

support yourself. All that is romantic, and 

would make a very good framework. Fill 

up with your own observations on men and 

things. Stick in old mother Placida de 

Rantzau and her distinguished foreigners, 

and her charitable enterprises at the cost of 
other people, and all that business. Miss 

Blogg with her queer bonnet and her 

women's rights would make a capital comic 
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character. Lady de Vilmont, too — haughty, 
cold, severely refined — might be introduced. 
But, dear me, you know how to do it much 
better than I can tell you ! You must have 
a hero; but I don't suppose there would 
be any trouble about that. If you haven't 
got any one in your head why not take 
Langton ? He is tall and handsome ; he is 
in the Life Guards, and he has the calm, 
imperturbable demeanour which is so popu- 
lar with novel-readers just now. Put me in 
if you like ; I daresay 1 have my odd points 
like every one else, if I only knew it." 

^^ You understand the art so well," I said, 
*^ that you ought to write a novel yourself." 

" 1 wonder that was never proposed to 
me in earnest. I have had all sorts of 
things suggested to me by writers. But it 
never occurred to one of them to ask me to 
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join him in writing a novel. It's too late 
now ; I have other things to attend to, and 
I have talked about it so much that if 
any one proposed it at present I should 
think it was a plant." 

After some further conversation Mr. 
Winslow begged me to go home and think 
whether I could not write a three- volume 
novel for him on the lines that he had him- 
self indicated as lying within my own 
experience. He added that he was quite 
prepared to give. me a couple of hundred 
pounds for it, and that I could, if I liked, 
have part of the money in advance. I told 
him in all sincerity that I would think the 
matter over, and that nothing would give 
me greater pleasure than to find myself in a 
position to profit by his oflfer. But I had 
never taken a romantic view of the circum- 
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fitances in which I was placed. They 
seemed to me only too real, and I scarcely 
felt that I could make entertaining ^^ copy " 
out of them while they were actually press- 
ing upon me. 

Before I wished Mr. Winslow good-bye he 
miade me promise to dine with him at Ken- 
sington that day week. He offered to ask 
Lady de Vilmont if I was afraid to go out 
without a chaperon — which, of course, I was 
not. But when I had made my declaration 
of independence he said he would ask her 
all the same. 

^* Old mother Placida de Rantzau," or 
'' that old cat, Madame Placida de Rantzau," 
as he indifferently called her, was to be left 
out. But he had already asked Captain 
Langton and Mr. Mackinnon, who was not 
only his friend but seemed also to act 
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towards him in the capacity of literaiy 
adviser, 

^' I won't ask that man Faulkner," he 
added, *^ because he always treats me as if I 
were a cad. He hasn't written anything. 
If he had a book to bring out on ' The Use 
of Cavalry in Storming Fortresses,' or some 
stuff of that kind, it would be very different." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The dinner-party to which Mr. Winslow 
had invited me was the first he had ever 
given ; and, with characteristic intelligence, 
he decided, before what may be called the 
public performance, to have a private 
rehearsal, to which, in the character of 
counsellors, he invited Captain Langton 
and Mr. Mackinnon. It was arranged that 
for the experimental feast just such a dinner 
should be prepared as Mr. Winslow pro- 
posed to o£fer on the day of representation 
to some dozen friends. Then his advisers 
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were to tell him what mistakes or what 
omissions they had noticed, and the dinner 
was to be repeated with the necessary recti- 
fications on the day for which the invita- 
tions had been sent out. 

Some half-a-dozen authors and authoresses 
who habitually published with Mr. Winslow 
had been asked, and for their sake as well 
as his own he was anxious that everything 
should take place in proper style. I met 
Captain Langton at Lady de Vilmont'e the 
afternoon after the dinner rehearsal, and he 
amused me much by the account he gave of 
it. There had been an abundant supply of 
dishes of all kinds, for the most part well- 
cooked. But they had been handed round 
in very promiscuous fashion, and the wines 
had each and all been given at the wrong 
time; port, for instance, after the soup, 
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and champagne at dessert. To avoid all 
possibility of such mistakes on the grand 
day, Captain Langton ordered that the port 
should be banished altogether (he had con- 
ceived a morbid dread that it might be 
pressed upon him, not perhaps aEter the soup 
but probably with the fish) ; that several 
decanters of claret and one or two of sherry 
should be placed on the table within reach 
of the guests; and that, throughout the 
dinner, champagne of one of the best 
brands should be handed round by the 
servants. 

"Then there is another matter," Mr. 
Mackinnon had said, " to which I should 
like to call Winslow's attention now that 
the wine question has been settled. I had 
spinach given me with my salmon." 

"Why not?" replied Mr. Winslow. 
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"Lots of people take cucumber with 
salmon ; why not spmach ? '' 

Without entering into the philosophy of 
the matter Mr. Mackinnon explained that 
custom forbade the serving of spinach with 
salmon; and Mr. Winslow undertook to see 
that no such conjunction should take place 
on the great day. 

Captain Langton, too, thought it neces- 
sary to point out that immediately after 
dinner coffee should have been served. 

" Your wine was excellent," he said, 
" and you gave us plenty of it. But people 
do not in the present day go on drinking 
wine all through the evening, and when 
the dinner is at an end coffee should be 
handed round." 

"Coffee!'' exclaimed Mr. Winslow, con- 
temptuously ; " what's the use of giving 
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them coffee ? They can get that at 
home ! " 

Mr. Winslow looked upon the dinner as a 
real treat to his friends ; and to offer coffee 
instead of wine seemed to him as unworthy 
of the occasion as it would be at a school- 
feast to give the little children homely 
bread-and-butter in lieu of luxurious plum- 
cake. He thought with Falstaff that 
'' glasses is the only drinking." 

" Why/' I asked, " did not Mr. Winslow 
send to a good pastry-cook, and have 
servants, who would know how to wait at 
table, supplied with the dinner ? " 

** That," said Captain Langton, " would, 
of course, have been the best plan. But it 
will all go off well enough; and the 
rehearsal was very amusing. One would 
have thought that his own servants would 

VOL. IT. I 
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have underatood that made dishes were 
served before the roast, and not afterwards, 
that fish followed immediately after the 
soup, and so on. But Winslow is a very- 
kind-hearted fellow, and he has his own 
relatives employed all over the place. The 
parlour-maid is his first cousin, and he told 
us that the cook was his aunt, and that he 
was terribly afraid of her, and could not 
complain if she made a mistake. They 
seemed all very willing. But they require 
teaching, and he ought to tell them in 
particular not to keep staring in at his 
guests through the dining-room door as 
though some show were going on." 

After the rehearsal, with Captain Langton 
and Mr. Mackinnon as stage-managers, Mr. 
Winslow, I believe, had another trial-dinner, 
with himself alone as supervisor. When 
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the banquet at last came off the service was 
well enough done, and I looked in vain for 
a repetition of one or more of the amusing 
incidents which had taken place at the 
grand preliminary feast. 

I was taken into dinner by a famous 
African traveller, who was suffering more or 
less severely from marsh fever, and who 
drank throughout dinner quinine mixed with 
dry sherry. 

Opposite me sat a muscular and romantic 
novelist, whose heroes were athletic heart- 
breakers of the most determined character. 
He affected military society, and Captain 
Langton, who knew him wtll, said that 
he often dined at the mess of the Third Life 
Guards. 

On my right wa)s another traveller, who 
had been in all parts of the world, and spoke 

I2 
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more languages than I had ever heard of. I 
was told that he had killed a man on a 
pilgrimage, for the practical reason that if 
he had not done so the man, who had pene- 
trated some disguise that he had assumed, 
would have killed him, or at least caused him 
to be executed. Somebody seemed to have 
slashed this gentleman over the forehead, 
but I forgot to ask him whether he got his 
wound in regular service (for he had been in 
the army) or in some chance encounter. 

There were several lady novelists present, 
one of whom Mr. Winslow described to me 
in a friendly burst of after-dinner gaiety as 
^* old mother stick-in-the-mud.'' She talked 
of nothing but her domestic affairs, the 
trouble there was in getting good servants, 
the ingratitude of housemaids, the inor- 
dinate price of stair-carpet, and so on. The 
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three others — all very lively, agreeable 
women, though agreeable in different ways — 
seemed to take more interest in horses than 
in literature. Not that they were horsey, or 
quoted the odds, or were in any way slangy 
or fast. But they delighted in horses ; and it 
occurred to me that they wrote in order that 
they might ride. They were all' very civil 
to Mr. Mackinnon, which seemed natural 
enough, as he was really a charming man. 
He assured me, however, when I afterwards 
spoke to him jestingly of the impression he 
seemed to have made upon them, that the 
attentions he received were due simply to a 
desire for favourable notices. I tried to 
impress upon him that I, at least, was not 
actuated by any such motives. 

Of those elaborate discussions on art and 
poetry, which take place at the literary 
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gatherings described in so many novels, • 
I heard at Mr. Winslow's dinner-party 
absolutely nothing. The conversation was 
good, and even brilliant of its kind. But it 
did not turn on literary subjects — unless, 
indeed, such facts as that Wilkie Collins had 
received from the proprietor of the " Corn- 
hill" magazine five thousand pounds for 
*^ Armadale," and George Eliot seven thou- 
sand pounds for '' Romola," can be so con- 
sidered. 

A lady who, in a moment of weakness, 
confessed to having in early youth published 
a novel on the half -profit system, met with 
general sympathy and condolence, in which 
Mr. Winslow frankly joined. 

The writer of athletic love- tales gave 
much satisfaction by informing the company 
that a new magazine was coming out, in 
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which the pay to ordinary contributors 
would be a guinea and a-half instead of a 
guinea a page. 

Then Mr. Mackinnon was asked who it 
was that had cut up Bertha Roberts's last 
novel so savagely in "The Telescope"; 
whether it was Marsh, the editor, who had 
at oi^e time flirted so desperately with her, 
until at last she threw him over ; or whether 
it was that horrid Miss Bulstrode, whose 
novel Bertha Roberts had herself cut up in 
"The Museum"? Of this kind of talk, 
which Captain Langton described as " shop/' 
there was certainly too much. 

Lady de Vilmont did not like literary 
ladies. But she got on well enough with 
the Eastern traveller, who, when he was in 
the army, had served under her husband in 
India; and she was much taken with the 
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martial author of so many sinewy and lady- 
killing romances. 

Among the ladies of the party one of the 
most admired was the Princess Nadejda 
Saborin, who, without any literary talent 
that I ever knew of, had strong literary 
affinities, or, at least, sympathies, or in any 
case tastes. She made several endeavours 
to turn the conversation towards lofty 
themes, spoke warmly of the genius of 
Byron, said that Milton was a sublime poet, 
and so on. But this did not take ; and the 
princess had tact enough to drift to other 
subjects of a less massive and more manage- 
able kind. 

Mr. Winslow was quite charmed with 
the princess, and it was fortunate for him 
that she had nothing in the shape of a 
manuscript to sell ; for he certainly would 
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have bought it. It was not the fact of the 
Princess Saborin's being a princess that 
excited Mr. Winslow's admiration, for there 
was nothing of the snob in his composition : 
he was in all things natural and simple- 
minded. But she was nice-looking in a 
way he was not accustomed to ; and she 
had a supple mind, and soft, insinuating 
manners. As she was truly good-natured 
moreover, and had like most Russians a 
strong desire to please those in whose com- 
pany she happened to find herself, it was not 
surprising that so impressionable a young 
man as Mr. Winslow should be quite 
captivated by her. It raised me a little in 
his opinion that I should have been the 
means of his kno wing her. It was I, 
indeed, who had introduced him to her 
some months before at Mr. Fitzroy's. 
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I could see that the threq lady novelists 
had all their eye upon the princess as a fit 
personage for presentation in p, story. The 
most daring of the trio came round to where 
^he was sitting in order to make her talk, 
so that she might have the language and sen- 
timents of the newly-found personage well 
in harmony with her external appearance. 

"Old mother stick-in-the-mud," as Mr, 
Winslow irreverently called the author of 
several novels which had gone through their 
six or seven editions, did not stay very long 
in the drawing-room. The generally viva- 
cious tone of the conversation had struck 
her as infected with the unpardonable sin of 
levity ; and she observed, with cold severity 
as she left the room, that she should be 
^ ^ glad to visit Mr. Winslow another time 
when he had fewer friends." 
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The people who have come to a party as 
a matter of form, and because they *^ could 
not get out of it/' are, of course, the first to 
go away ; while those who really enjoy the 
entertainment stay late. Often the dullest 
parties become enjoyable towards the end — 
always supposing that the congenial spirits 
remain, though there is, of course, a chance 
of their being driven away prematurely by 
the early tiresomeness of the affair. I should 
have liked, then, to stay some time longer at 
Mr. Winslow's. But the African traveller, 
the Oriental pilgrim, and even the fashion- 
able depicter of strong-willed, self-indulgent 
heroes, had obtained permission to smoke; 
and this Lady de Vilmont, notwithstanding 
her verbal consent, could not abide. 

The Princess had welcomed the first whiff 
of tobacco as authorising her to draw from 
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the little silver case which she habitually 
carried, a cigarotte, and to begin smoking 
herself. It had been arranged, however, 
that she was to drive Lady de Vilmont 
home; and as they were both going I 
thought it would look odd (for I did, in 
some exceptional cases, consider appear- 
ances) if I remained. 

When the gentlemen saw that we were 
about to move, they of course proposed to 
extinguish. Of course, too. Lady de Vil- 
mont would not hear of their doing so ; and 
she assured them that it was not the smoking 
she objected to, seeing that in large rooms 
like Mr. Winslow's she rather liked it ; but 
that she was really very tired. She had 
been up late the night before, and it was 
now nearly midnight. 

For a dinner party we had, indeed, 
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stayed rather late. But it has been seen 
that Mr. Winslow's entertainment was not 
of the stiff and formal kind, with dinner 
at eight and carriages at a quarter to eleven, 
when almost before tea is served in the 
drawing-room it is already time to go. 

We missed a good deal by not staying 
later, for, not long after twelve, several 
actors and one or two actresses came in. 
Mr. Softly, a young man who has since 
made for himself a brilliant position on the 
stage, but who was then scarcely known, 
gave some of his best scenes with his own 
ingenious musical accompaniment. He 
imitated various actors, some of whom were 
in the room; and, when they showed by 
their forced laughter that they were not 
at all pleased, he conciliated them — or, 
at least, satisfied the company of the 
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innocence of his satire, — by imitating him- 
self. He reproduced, that is to say, in 
burlesque fashion, his own peculiarities of 
enunciation, gesture, and attitude. 

I heajpd, a day or two afterwards, from 
Captain Langton, that among the later 
guests was Edith Morgan, from the Frivolity 
Theatre, who was now becoming every day 
more opera-bouffe-ish in her manners and 
mode of life; so that I was no longer 
pleased to meet her. She arrived under 
the care of Captain Faulkner, who had not 
been invited, and at whom Mr. Win slow 
scowled when he arrived; though when 
Captain Langton assured him, in order to 
make matters pleasant, that Miss Morgan 
could not come without an escort, and that 
it was quite usual under such circumstances 
to bring a gentleman, he was pacified, and 
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begged Captain Faulkner to make himself 
at home. I was sorry not to have heard 
Mr. Softly's scenes and songs, but glad to 
have missed Edith; and, on the whole. 
Lady de Vilmont was quite right in taking 
me away when she did. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Next morning — inspired, perhaps, by the 
recollection of Mr. Winslow's literary dinner- 
party, and bearing in mind his kind pro- 
mises — I thought I would devote some hours 
seriously to an attempt at novel-writing. 

He had himself suggested the subject: 
my own history. But when I came to 
think it over I found myself much in the 
position of those nations which are said to 
be fortunate because they are without a 
history. I had done nothing — I had suf- 
fered nothing ; or, at least, was not at that 
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time conscious of it. My uncle was, beyond 
doubt, a villain. That, however, was but 
poor material to work upon ; and it sug- 
gested melodrama, for which I never had 
any taste. I had known two or three inen 
whom I really liked, and I knew at that 
time two for whom I felt a decided sym- 
pathy — due, perhaps, to the fact that, be- 
sides liking them, I knew that I could place 
absolute confidence in them. But I had 
never been in love. 

That, however, could not matter much, 
for I had read hundreds of novels — Prench, 
English, and Grerman— in which the whole 
thing was gone into. What, moreover, did 
the four or five lady novelists, whom I had 
met at Mr. Winslow's, know of love — or 
love of them ? I thought for a moment of 
writing a serious study on love, including 

VOL. II. K 
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examples of passionate love, sentimental 
love, capricious love, and common love — 
analogous to the love of a boy for a ripe 
apple — ^with neither caprice to enliven it, 
nor sentiment to refine it, nor passion to 
ennoble it. 

The study of love would naturally entail 
that of jealousy, which is to love as shadow 
to substance. Even the boy who likes the 
ripe apple is indignant if another boy tries to 
take it from him, or surreptitiously snatches 
a bite from it. Jealousy I- proposed to 
divide into the noble and the ignoble forms ; 
the jealousy of the heart and the jealousy 
of the head; the jealousy which should be 
pitied, and may even be admired, and the 
jealousy which ought to be execrated and 
despised. The unreasoning folly of Othello 
is horrible enough, but it is nothing com- 
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pared to the subtle, insidious spite of lago, 
who was himself prompted by jealousy when 
he was awakening in Othello's stupid heart 
the torturing passion which he knew must 
drive him to some act of desperate vio- 
lence. 

I meant to have introduced some light 
chapters on love-making, which has not 
necessarily much to do with love. This 
art may, for instance, be employed simply 
as a pastime in order to turn the head of a 
silly girl, or, more seriously, with the view 
of securing an heiress. I thought, also, of 
saying something of love-making as prac- 
tised with every appearance of discretion by 
women; including, in particular, what I 
called the "defensive-oflfensive system,'' bor- 
rowing the term from Captain Langton's 

k2 
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pamphlet on " Tactical Formations in Pre- 
sence of Arms of Precision." 

On reflection, however, I found that the 
subject would be too vast, too complicated, 
for me to treat in an adequate manner. 
Moreover I had conceived it in essay form, 
and what Mr. Winslow wanted was a novel. 

I fell back then on the subject which he 
had himself suggested, and, to begin at the 
beginning, resolved to write an- account of 
my father and mother ; of the circumstances 
under which they had got married without 
fulfilling all the requirements of the French 
law; of my uncle, the ogre-like Monsieur 
Antoine ; of my finding myself an orphan, 
and being obliged to work for my living. 
My visit to Villeneuve and my reception by 
Monsieur Antoine. Description of the old 
chateau. Original remarks of Hannah on 
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the manners and customs of the French. 
My meeting with Maurice, Monsieur 
Antoine's stepson. Maurice's personal 
appearance. His politeness, to which, 
under, the circumstances, it was impossible 
for me to respond. My stay at Paris, and 
my action of ejectment against the wicked 
Monsieur Antoine. My return to London, 
and my experience as a pianist and teacher 
of the pianoforte. Here, however, in 
sketching out my plan, I could not but 
pause ; for the next character I should 
have to introduce would be Mr. Fitzroy ; 
and how could I possibly make "copy" 
out of his infirmities, or even out of his 
innumerable strong points? 

Mr. Winslow had authorised me to intro- 
duce him as a comic personage, and to make 
what I could out of him. But, though it 
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would be impossible to give a true picture 
of my kind-hearted friend by representing 
the droll part of his character alone, I could 
not send to him for publication a portrait 
of himself which, even after I had done him 
full justice, would still be more or less a 
caricature. In these matters the same rule 
holds good that applies in the case of per- 
sonal memoirs. You must not make use of 
your facts and observations until you are 
sure that they can no longer give pain. 

The only thing, as it seemed to me, that 
was at all romantic in my history was my 
connection with Mr. Fitzroy, and the 
genuine affection with which I had some- 
how inspired him; and this was the very 
part on which 1 should feel bound to be 
silent. I had no objection, if I could only 
manage it, to painting my uncle. Monsieur 
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Antoine, in the blackest colours ; and I 
should have enjoyed caricaturing Madame 
Placida de Bantzau. But I was not nearly 
clever enough to write a novel consisting 
entirely of character sketches and incidental 
observations on life; and in default of this 
particular and, by me, much valued kind of 
talent, I knew that, like Mr. Winslow's com- 
monplace lady novelist, I ought to have a 
plot with some one turning out in the third 
volume to be some one else ; and as I had no 
such plot, and had not even a love story, I 
resolved, at least for the present, to abandon 
all thought of novel writing. 

Mr. Mackinnon, when I told him of my 
attempt and my failure, was kind enough 

to say that I criticised my work too severely; 

» 

or, what came to the same thing, that I 
had an ideal in the matter of novel- 
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writing which, for business purposes, it 
was not absolutely necessary that I should 
reach. 

It is an excellent thing to have an ideal. 
It prevents conceit, though, on the other 
hand, it inspires mistrust. I remember, as 
a pianist, that when I had heard Bubinstein 
or Madame Schumann I used to say to 
myself, in a sort of despair : "If I can't 
play like that — and it is impossible for me 
even to approach it — what is the use of 
playing at all?" I may mention, on the 
other hand (to show how different tempera- 
ments are affected by the same thing), that 
at the very time when Madame Schumann's 
playing inspired me with the feeling I have 
indicated, there was a girl sitting by my 
side — a fellow-pupil of mine at the Academy 
— who, while agreeing with me that Madame 
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Schumann was an admirable pianist, re- 
marked that she was then forty-six years 
of age; ^' while I," added this confident 
student, ^' am only eighteen ; and it would 
be very odd if, practising every day as 
I do, I don't play as well as she does long 
before twenty-eight years have passed." 

Although I had now quite made up my 
mind that I must not think of writing a 
novel until I had a story to tell, it was 
necessary that I should exert myself in 
some other manner. It seemed impossible 
to get any more pupils ; and, now that the 
dull season was at hand, I should not have 
many subjects for my newspaper notes. 

Thinking over this last point, it occurred 
to me that the Princess Saborin might be 
able to give me materials for some Russian 
sketches, and especially for sketches of 
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fashionable Russian society, which, I felt 
sure, must be the only kind of Russian life 
she was well acquainted with. This was 
a new idea. Whether it was worth any- 
thing remained to be seen> and the question 
of ways and means had become such a 
pressing one that I resolved to decide the 
point at once. 

That same afternoon I took a hansom 
and drove to Belgrave Square. The Prin- 
cess seemed delighted to see me; and her 
son " Jack," a youth of eighteen, collared 
and cravated in the latest fashion of young 
Englishmen, observing my arrival from the 
dining-room window, rushed to the street 
door and opened it himself. Her two little 
girls. Vera and Varvara, hurried downstairs 
to welcome me; and throwing their arms 
round my neck called me *^ My dear, dear. 
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darling Miss West." Finally, the Princess 
stood at the drawing-room door ready to 
embrace me. She reproached me for not 
coming to lunch. She seemed very pleased, 
however, that I was going to spend the 
afternoon with her, and said that this time 
she should keep me to dinner. In vain I 
assured her that I had only come to see 
her for an hour or two. She seemed quite 
hurt at the idea, and it was arranged that 
later m the afternoon we should go out 
for a drive, and that I should return and 
dine with her. Meanwhile we were to 
have tea, which the Princess had the good 
habit of drinking as often as possible in the 
course of the day. 

^' What a trouble I had. Miss West,'' said 
Jack, " in finding Mr. Winslow's house. 
Mamma was so pleased with his party that 
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she told me to leave cards on him — ^her 
own and mine. You told me Campden Hill, 
and I, of course, thought that Campden 
Hill was in Camden Town. The only hill 
we could find in that neighbourhood was 
Primrose Hill, but, of course, he did not 
live there. Then we drove to Campden 
Hill, Kensington, and there we found him, 
or, at least, found Prairie Lodge, for it was 
earlv in the afternoon, and he was not at 
home." 

*^ You did not forget to leave my card,'' 
said the Princess. 

" No, mamma," said Jack. ^' I left yours 
and mine too.'' 

Just then there was a knock at the door, 
and a minute afterwards a servant came into 
the room, the bearer of two visiting cards, 
which, with a puzzled look, he handed to 
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the princess. She took them up from the 
silver salver on which he had brought them 
in, stared at them with a look of surprise, 
and then, showing them to xne, exclaimed : 
^* How very odd 1 " 

" How extremely singular,'' added Jack, 
with a drawl which seemed quite natural to 
him. "What is it, mamma? Is it any- 
thing droll ? " 

*^ Do let me see,'' exclaimed Vera, as, 
followed by Varvara, she rushed towards 
us. 

" The only thing droll, as you call it," 
said the Princess, " is that some one has left 
on me my own cards ; my own and Jack's, 
that is to say. Who was it, James ? " she 
called out to the servant. **Have they 
gone ? If so, go after them and see what 
it means." 
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*^ Shall I go, mamma ? " said Jack. " I'll 
soon see what's up.'* 

•^ Go, my boy, for I can't make it out at 
all," answered his mother. '* No one can 
wish to be rude to me,'' she continued, when 
Jack and the servant had left the room. ^* I 
haven't offended any one — not, at least, that 
I know of; and this would be a strange 
form of revenge even if I had." 

I could offer no explanation whatever. 

But all possible speculations as to the nature 

and significance of the incident which the 

princess, and with reason, found so puzzling 

were set at rest by the return of Jack 

accompanied by Mr. Winslow, who, looking 

a little disturbed, a good deal astonished, 

and also somewhat amused, walked up to 

the Princess, and shaking hands with her 

said he hoped she was quite well. The 
} 
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Princess received him with the utmost 
affabUity, begged him to be seated, told him 
what a very delightful evening she had 
spent at his house two days before, and 
offered him some tea. 

The perfectly, stolidly Anglicised "Jack" 
looked quite unmoved. The children, on 
the other hand, giggled, and could scarcely 
restrain themselves from open laughter. 
They did not quite understand what had 
happened, but they saw that, aa Vera would 
have put it, it was " something droll.'* 

" I have been putting my foot in it again. 
Miss West," said Mr. Winslow to me as soon 
as he found an opportunity of placing an 
" aside." 

" But it was Mackinnon's fault," he 
added. " When I told him that the princess 
and her son Prince Ivy, or whatever it is. 
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had left cards he told me that I must 
* return ' them ; so, of course, I brought 
them back. The footman stared, and the 
young prince came running after me, and 
didn't know what to make of it. However, 
the princess does not seem to mind, and, if 
she doesn't, I don^.'* 

Not wishing to add to Mr. Winslow's 
embarrassment, which, however, to do him 
justice, was not excessive, I managed, 
though not without effort, to suppress my 
laughter, and assured him that it did not 
matter — which was, indeed, the case. 

The Princess and Mr. Winslow had a 
long talk. She had plenty of conversation 
for all persons on all subjects ; and Mr. 
Winslow talked well when he was perfectly 
at his ease ; which the Princess took care 
he should be, as long as he was her guest. 
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Then we all— that i» to say, the Princess, 
her son, Air. Winslow, and myself — went 
for. a drive. We left Mr. Winslow at 
Campden Hill. He was now .more anxious 
than ever that I should undertake to write 
a novel for him. My apparent familiarity 
with fashionable life (of which, as a matter 
of fact, I knew next to nothing) had im- 
pressed him with one more point in my 

9 

favour; and he probably thought that in 
the Princess Saborin I should find a charm- 
ing personage to add to the list of characters 
which he had already suggested. I told 
him, however, that though I should cer- 
tainly bear the matter in mind, and though 
I was very much obliged to him for his 
kind proposition, I could not, for the 
present, turn it to account. 

I went home with the Princess, as had 
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already been arranged, and dined with 
her ; and after dinner, as we were having 
tea, I spoke to her about the Russian 
sketches. 

" The best thing to do," she said, " would 
be for you to come and see our country 
and our society for yourself. We are going 
to leave London soon, and I had already 
promised myself to ask you to come and 
stay with us at Baden-Baden, where we 
shall be for some weeks. Then we go back 
to Russia, and why shouldn't you come 
too ? The General is about to leave Tiflis, 
where he was on service, and is now to take 
the command of the troops at Moscow. 
He will be for some little time at Novoiselo, 
where we live when we are quite at home ; 
but at Moscow we shall pass most of the 
winter. What is to hinder you from 
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coming with us ? It will be a pleasant 
change for you, and you will be able to 
make your sketches of Russian society at 
first-hand, instead of trusting to me for 
impressions which, true or false, would, at 
least, not be your own." 

^^Yes," I said, "I should be only too 
charmed. But how am I to manage it ? " 

'^Manage!" exclaimed the Princess; ^^ why, 
what is there to keep you in London ? " 

*^A great deal." And I then explained 
to her that I was studying singing with a 
view to coming out sooner or later on the 
operatic stage. 

*^A11 that I know," she replied; "but 

you can study at Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg as well as in London. We are badly 
off in many other respects, but we have at 

l2 
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least opera-houses aad singers and singing- 
masters.'' 

** I have to support myself," I said, 
wishing in a few words to explain the whole 
dijEculty. 

" I thought," observed the Princess, " that 
you had independent means. I knew that 
you were studying music seriously, but I 
thought it was only from love of art and a 
desire to distinguish yourself." 

" Love of art counts for something in the 
matter," I replied ; " perhaps, also, a desire 
for distinction. But my first and principal 
aim is to earn my own living." 

^* Dear me ! then, let me o£fer vou an 
engagement. You will have plenty of time 
for study and practice in the country, and 
when we are at St. Petersburg or Moscow 
you can take lessons from some eminent 
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professor as you do now in London. What 
do you pay for your lessons ? " 

'^ Thirty shillings for two lessons a 
week." 

^' That is about fifteen roubles. You 
ought to get two good lessons a week for 
that in St. Petersburg. Signer Rinaldini, 
whom I used to know well in former days, 
when he was singing at St. Petersburg, can 
give you letters to some of our Italian pro- 
fessors; and if you practise assiduously in 
the country and take lessons when we are in 
town you will make as much progress as in 
England. Besides which, you will see some- 
thing of Russia ; you will be able to write 
your Russian sketches — I can show you 
some most original personages, and tell you 
plenty of stories about them ; and, best of 
all, we shall have you with us. I shall not 
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worry you by asking you to teach the 
children anything- Talk to them, and now 
and then read with them ; that will be quite 
enough. You know the Bothwells, don't 
you ? " 

I said that I had met Lord and Lady 
Bothwell at Lady de Vilmont's. Lord 
Bothwell was a retired ambassador, and 
Lady Bothwell, his comparatively young 
wife, was a very charming woman. 

^*Wellj'' continued the Princess, ^^give 
them the manners of Lady Bothwell, or, 
better still, give them your own." 

I was much amused at this suggestion, 
and thought it my duty to explain that 
I had a good deal of what Mr. Mackinnon 
called "individuality," and that my man- 
ners were the natural expression of my 
temperament and habits. 
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I added that Vera and Varvara were such 
good, clever children, that, if they could 
only be taught to control themselves a little, 
they would require no special instruction 
as to how they should demean themselves 
in their intercourse with their fellow- 
creatures. It was arranged that, on the 
Princess Saborin's own proposition, I should 
receive a hundred and fifty pounds a year, 
and that I should be at liberty to return 
to England whenever I pleased. 

The little girls were delighted when they 
heard I was to go back to Russia with 
them ; and Ivan, otherwise Jack, showed as 
much satisfaction as his solemn and severe 
bearing in the character of Englishman 
would allow. 

I had now two things in particular to do. 
I had to break up my modest establish- 
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ment at Clarence Gate, and to see Signor 
Rinaldini about continuing my studies at 
St. Petersburg and elsewhere in Russia. 
I wrote to Captain Langton and to Mr. 
Mackinnon about letting my rooms, and 
then went to Lady de Vilmont to ask her 
if she could get any of her friends to give 
a place to Hannah, who could dress hair, 
trim bonnets, and perform all kinds of 
useful services. 

Lady de Vilmont settled that matter very 
quickly by herself taking Hannah, who thus 
found herself promoted from a situation of 
all work to the special post of lady's maid. 

When I got back I found that Captain 
Langton had just called, and was asking 
Hannah about my movements. He was 
surprised, and, I thought, seemed sorry, 
when I told him that I was going away 
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for at least six or eight months — possibly 
for a much longer time. As to the rooms, 
nothing, he said, would be easier than to 
find some one to take them furnished, just 
as they were, until I wanted them again. 
Major Frisby, whose position at home was 
becoming every day more and more in- 
tolerable, would, he was sure, be charmed 
to have them. But he was so uncertain 
in his payments, and it would be disagree- 
able for me to dun him. So it would be 
better to think of some one else. 

Ultimately they were let to a medical 
gentleman named Angus, who had been a 
surgeon in Captain Langton's regiment. 
He was attached to some hospital, and was 
not yet in practice on his own account. 
It was settled that he was to pay me twice 
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the unfurnished rent — at the rate, that is 
to say, of eighty pounds a year. 

I had now no one else to see except 
Signor Rinaldini, who, at first, did not like 
the idea of my giving up my studies with 
him. 

I told him, that, unless circumstances 
absolutely compelled me to do so, I should 
not have thought of making the arrange* 
ment into which I had entered; and I 
repeated what the Princess Saborin had 
said to me about the possibility of my 
going on with my studies at St. Petersburg 
under a perfectly good master. 

"Yes," said Signor Rinaldini, "but I 
know what your perfectly good masters 
are. I train you as a pure soprano. The 
next master you go to will have a fancy 
for making you a mezzo-soprano ; and if 
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you try a third he will endeavour to turn 
you into a contralto." 

Signor Rinaldini assured me that singing- 
masters did as much harm in their way as 
surgeons. There were such a number of 
incapable ones to a few who were really 
capable; and even among the latter there 
were many who had " systems," and who, 
affecting a knowledge of anatomy such as 
the great singing-masters of the last century 
never possessed, destroyed the voice on 
scientific principles. He added, however, 
that there was at St. Petersburg at least 
one good singing-master, Signor Perugini, 
to whom he would give me a letter. 

^^ Perugini," he said, ^^ will recognise the 
character of your voice at once. I shall 
tell him, moreover, how I have been train- 
ing you ; and if he talks any nonsense to 
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you, and wants to persuade you that the 
middle part, or worse still the low^er part, 
of your voice is the best, tell him that 
he is a pig.'' 

I replied that I would endeavour to hint 
my disapproval without expressing it in 
so direct a manner. 

^' Perugini," continued Signer Rinaldini, 
without heeding my veiled protest against 
his use of violent language, '* was a very 
good man in light baritone parts when 
Tamburini used to sing. He can vocalise 
as few can vocalise in the present day, 
and he gave lessons ten or twelve years 
ago to Madame Bosio, when she was at 
St. Petersburg, by which she much pro- 
fited." 

I thought how happy I should be if 
Signer Perugini could give me the voice 
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and style of poor Bosio, even as I was 
expected to give to the Princess's children 
the manners of Lady Bothwell. 

I spent my last evening in London at 
Lady de Vilmont's, who gave me a farewell 
entertainment, to which the Princess and 
the youthful Jack, Captain Langton, Mr, 
Mackinnon, and (at my particular request) 
Mr. Winslow were invited to meet me. Mr. 
Winslow was rather afraid of Lady de 
Vilmont. But he sat at dinner between the 
Princess and myself, and was soon at his ease. 

Farewell entertainments are seldom so 
cheerful as people try to make them. 
There was nothing very tragic in my going 

■ 

away to Russia for a year or so. But it 
would have the effect, all the same, of 
breaking some friendly ties which, through 
all kinds of unforeseen circumstances, might 
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not be renewed; and though I was very 
sorry to leave so many friends, who had 
been kind to me, I felt almost relieved 
when I had said good-bye to them, and was 
ready to drive back with the Princess to 
Belgrave Square. 

Laura Maxwell was away on a concert 
tour; so I had to take farewell of her by 
letter. With Edith Morgan I had ceased 
all communication. I used still to nod to 
her for old acquaintance sake if we met in 
the street ; but that was all. Every one had 
now dropped her except Lady Eluellen, 
who, with a rare faculty for not seeing 
anything she did not choose to see, could 
perceive nothing in Edith's conduct to find 
fault with. She regarded Edith as her own 
creation, and refused to admit that this 
creation was in any way defective. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

At seven o^clock on a fine August morning, 
in the autumn of 1869, we took the train at 
Charing Cross, and started by way of Dover 
and Calais for Paris. No one came to see 
me off except Captain Langton, and also 
Hannah, who had been packing my things 
the night before, and had passed the night at 
Belgrave Square. She was greatly affected 
at leaving me; much to the amusement of 
the children, who had travelled to all parts 
of Europe, and looked upon a journey from 
London to St. Petersburg, or to Moscow, 
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much as Hannah herself would have re- 
garded a trip to Brighton. 

At Paris we went, at my suggestion, to 
the H6tel du Rhin, where, it will be remem- 
bered, I had stayed while my lawsuit was 
being carried on, and where my parents had 
stayed with me when 1 was a child. The 
proprietor, after asking permission to do so, 
paid me a visit in our rooms, and asked me 
if I had been able to make any arrangement 
with my horrid uncle, Monsieur Antoine. 
As Monsieur Antoine had, to obtain pay- 
ment of his costs in the action, laid an 
embargo on my property at the hotel, and 
as the hotel proprietor had himself changed 
my cheque to enable me to recover posses- 
sion of my goods, he must have known that 
no arrangement with so savage a litigant 
could possibly be made. I was obliged to 
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him all the same for the interest he took in 
the case. He described Monsieur Antoine 
as a gredin; a word which, so far as I 
knew, was scarcely strong enough to meet 
the case. 

The Princess Saborin had never heard of 
the atrocious manner in which I had been 
defrauded by my villainous uncle, and she 
made me tell her the whole story from 
beginning to end. She knew something of 
my parents from what Lady de Vilmont had 
told her, and she had often speculated as to 
whether her husband had met my father in 
the Crimea at the time (just after the truce) 
when he had made the acquaintance of 
several English officers. On this point I 
was unable to enlighten her. 

One thing she could not at all under- 
stand ; why, that is to say, Maurice, M. de 

VOL. n. M 
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Villeneuve's stepson, and nominally my 
cousin (though he was really no relation to 
me), allowed his father to go on as he had 
done. I explained to her that Maurice 
condemned his father's conduct altogether, 
and had written to me to say so. 

" He should have disavowed him publicly, 
and taken your part in court," said the 
Princess — not seeing that this would have 
been, if not impossible, at least absurd, and 
without any eflfect on the result of the 
action. The question in dispute had to be 
decided in accordance with a rule of law; 
and the law was against me. 

I could not help wondering, however, 
why Maurice had made no sign. He could 
have no quarrel with me, aiid I certainly 
had none with him. His letter, indeed, 
showed that he was animated by the kindest 
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feelings towards me, and that he wais as 
indignant as he well could be with his 
father for the part he had taken in robbing 
me of my just inheritance. Why, then, had 
he withheld his address ? why had he given 
me no opportunity of replying to him ? He 
was on the point (according to his letter) 
of leaving Villeneuve les Bois never to 
return there. But he could have told miB 
what he was doing, or what he proposed to 
do. Possibly he had made it up with his 
father. He could not help me by remaining 
estranged from him ; and after his first out- 
burst of indignation he might, for all I 
knew to the contrary, have become recon- 
ciled, not only to his father piersonally, 
which was permissible, but also to his 
father's conduct — ^which was not. 

Aiter staying two days in Paris we 

M 2 
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started by the Strasburg railway for Baden- 
Baden; that charming retreat where, as in 
the land of the ^^ cypress and myrtle/' all 
but the spirit of man seemed divine. It 
may be otherwise now. But in 1869, 
before the suppression of the gambling- 
tables, Baden seemed to me a paradise 
with something the exact opposite of a 
paradise in the heart of it. We met 
numbers of Russians who used to play 
every evening, and indeed every day from 
the moment the tables were opened. But 

« 

they assured me that Baden was not really 
a gambling-place like Homburg. People 
played there, they admitted ; but only to 
pass the time, not to win money. 

In my mind, however, gambling, of 
which I knew nothing except from gambling 
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incidents in novels and plays, was associated 
with recklessness and suicide, cheating and 
murder, and there was something shocking 
to me in the very sight of the tables. The 
cold-blooded croupier with his rake seemed 
to me a still more wicked personage armed 
with a pitchfork. The Princess smiled at 
what she called my superstitious dread of a 
harmless pea; and she wished, without 
success, to make me stake a few francs on 
a number or a colour as she herself did 
again and again. The young Prince was 
also much amused at my terrors ; and he 
staked so freely himself that his mother 
was obliged to remonstrate with him, and 
to assure him that if he lost all his money, 
as he was fast doing, he would not receive 
any more until he got back to Russia, where 
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he Would have to ask his father for it and to 
explain to the General how it had come to 
pass that he found himself penniless. 

As for the children, they laughed outright 
at my timidity ; and Vera, the eldest, made 
several stakes and ended by winning twenty 
francs. Little Vavara did not, though 
forward in other things, understand the 
rules of the game ; and neither Vera nor, 
above all. Jack, would be bothered with 
explaining them to her. But she, child as 
she was, seemed as eager to play as any of 
hfer elders 5 and, in making reference to my 
alarmed looks, she exclaimed, half divining 
my thoughts, "Miss West is comic! She 
thinks the croupier there is the diavoV^ 

During our stay at Baden-Baden the 
Princess received several visits from a 
distinguished novelist who was soon to 
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become celebrated throughout Europe and 
America. He was a tall, strong, robust- 
looking man of dignified appearance and' 
courteous manners, with rather a leonine 
head, and with hair which, though he did 
not in other respects seem at all old, was 
already grey, inclining indeed to white. 
This was Ivan Tourg^nieff, who had a house 
close to Baden, and lived there the greater 
part of the year. He spoke English per- 
fectly, and he asked me after several of his 
English friends, whom imfortunately I did 
not know. At last I found that he was 
acquainted with Mr. Mackinnon, who had 
written an article on his books, either in the 
" Clock," or in some review. Prince Ivan, 
the ** Jack " of England, had now assumed 
the character of what the French call "un 
sportman"; and arrayed in the costume of 
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the part he went out on several shooting 
excursions with Mr. Tourg^nieff, who was a 
mighty hunter. 

From Baden, after a stay of some weeks, 
we went to Vienna, and from Vienna to 
Cracow, where I saw the Koszciusko memo- 
rial in the form of an enormous Slavonic 
mound, raised by the hands of admiring 
patriots, which non-admiring Austrian engi- 
neers had converted into a fort; and from 
Cracow to Warsaw, where I noticed all sorts 
of remarkable things : an inscription on the 
palace of the old Polish Kings attesting that 
in 1612 the Poles had occupied Moscow; a 
monument in the principal square, raised 
by order of the Emperor Nicholas to the 
memory of the Poles who had not taken 
part in the national insurrection of 1830 ; 
the fortress from which this same Emperor 
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had declared to a Polish deputation who 
had waited upon him with an address of 
loyalty that he was prepared, at the 
slightest sign of disobedience, to lay the 
city in ruins; also a church near Warsaw, 
with cannon-balls sticking in the walls — 
the building being apparently maintained 
in this condition as a pleasing reminder of 
what had happened in 1830. 

From Warsaw we went by train to Wilna, 
where a brother of the Princess Saborin's 
was governor or chief of the garrison, or 
at least held some high military appoint- 
ment. There had been a disturbance in the 
town — not a political riot, but an attack on 
the Jews. General Falutin, the Princess's 
brother, a most gentlemanly man, said that 
the people in his district were always dis- 
satisfied, either on account of the taxes, or 
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because the price of bread had risen, or 
because in some of the villages the inha- 
bitants had been received into the Russian 
Church ; and whenever pressure of any kind 
was put upon them they revenged them- 
selves upon the unhappy Jews. 

Prince Ivan and myself had gone out for 
a tour of inspection. When we got back 
we found the hotel in a state of commotion* 
A number of foreigners were conversing 
together, or, rather, were shouting and 
shrieking in several different languages; 
Italian, French, German, and even English. 
The new comers were all over the place ; 
calling out for refreshments, clamouring 
for the proprietor, the waiters, the commis- 
sionnaire, and demanding to be informed 
when the train started for St. Petersburg. 
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The general hubbub and confusion suggested 
the arrival of a troop of gipsies. 

In one room of the hotel there was a 
sort of bureau, in which a government 
clerk examined and visaed the passports 
of the travellers, who, like ourselves, had 
started from London, but, instead of taking 
the roundabout route which the Princess 
had selected, had come through Berlin and 
Konigsberg. An elderly Italian, whose 
natural vivacity did not seem to have 
diminished with advancing years, was re- 
fusing to show his passport, on the ground 
that he was the father of Mademoiselle 
Filippi, prima donna assoluta of His 
Imperial Majesty's opera company at St. 
Petersburg, and above supervision. He was 
obliged, all the same, to conform to the 
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official regulations on the subject of tra- 
vellers with tickets-of-leave. 

Mademoiselle Filippi, whom I had some- 
times met at Signer Rinaldini's, told me 
that she was going to St. Petersburg to 
sing light soprano parts. She asked me 
whether I also had taken an engagement 
there, and I told her that I hady though 
not of the kind she meant. I added that 
I was not yet ready to enter into com- 
petition with artists like herself. I had, 
indeed, much to learn before I could 
have the audacity to challenge such for- 
midable comparisons. 

Mademoiselle Filippi said that with youth, 
good looks, and a clear soprano voice, a 
singer ought to be able to succeed with- 
out wasting too much time and money on 
professors. She admitted, however, that 
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Signer Perugini, to whom Signor Rinaldini 
had written on my behalf, was a good 
man, and much less likely to injure my 
voice than many other singing-masters of 
her acquaintance. 

We, that is to say, the Princess, the two 
little girls, and myself, were taken to the 
station in General Falutin's carriage. The 
General himself drove there in his drojka, 
Prince Ivan accompanying him. 

The said drojka was a slight gig-like, 
or rather chair-like, vehicle, very low, 
with very high wheels, and drawn by a 
swift, black trotting-horse, driven without 
blinkers, and harnessed in the lightest 
possible manner, with thin black reins, and 
a sort of wooden arch in lieu of a collar, 
from which hung tiny silver bells. 

At the station Mademoiselle Filippi's 
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father was making a disturbance about a 
coup^ which he had engaged, but which, on 
Oeneral Falutin's orders, had been assigned 
to the Princess Saborin. The matter was 
compromised by the Princess giving one 
of the three places in the coup^ to 
Mademoiselle Filippi. The children, with 
their French bonne, were in another car- 
riage, in which a place was offered to 
Signer Filippi himself. But, separated 
from the daughter to whom he owed 
whatever importance belonged to him, he 
preferred to console himself for her absence 
by joining a couple of baritones and a 
bass in a smoking-carriage ; where they 
played whist and regaled themselves with 
punch, made in a large wash-hand basin, 
and renewed from time to time, as occasion 
required. 
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Mademoselle Filippi was a good-natured, 
but not an intelligent young woman. She 
talked of nothing but her parts and the en- 
deavours made by her rivals to displace her 
from them. She had sung in England and 
France as well as in Russia ; and she judged 
all these countries by the sums which a prima 
donna of her rank could gain in each. She 
received the largest salary, she said, in Eng- 
land, the greatest amount of consideration in 
France, and the richest presents in Russia. 
She compared the French and Russian Em- 
perors, both of whom she knew intimately — 
so at least she said ; and, while preferring the 
manners of Napoleon III., declared Alexander 
II. to be the most munificent. The Princess 
Saborin seemed much pleased with Mademoi- 
selle Filippi. She liked artistic society ; 
and, if her new travelling companion had 
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been much less celebrated than she in fact 
was she would have been glad, all the same, 
to have her in the same carriage with 
herself. 

At St. Petersburg we were met by Gen. 
Prince Saborin, or Ivan Antonovitch — Ivan, 
the son of Anton — as the Princess more 
briefly called him. He was a tall, broad- 
shouldered man, with short iron-grey hair, 
piercing black eyes, shaven cheeks, and a 
black moustache ; too black, I thought, for 
its blackness to be quite genuine. He 
seemed somewhere between forty and sixty 
years of age ; and the fact that he was a 
lieutenant-general, and that the Princess 
herself was by her own admission thirty-five, 
made me determine on reflection that he 
must be nearer sixty than f oity. 

Prince Saborin embraced his wife, his son, 
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and his two daughters. He then made me a 
low bow, shook hands, and said a few words 
of welcome. He was in uniform, as about 
one out of every ten men on the platform 
seemed to be. 

The carriage in which he had driven to 
the station to meet us was a large open one. 
The horses were, according to what I now 
saw to be the custom of the country, with- 
out blinkers ; and 1 was struck by the dress 
and general appearance of the coachman, 
who, unlike the officers, the civil function- 
aries, and what the Russians would call the 
'* civilized " portion of the population, wore 
a full beard, and was attired in a national 
costume. This, in his case, consisted of a 
dark green caftan buttoned across the chest 
with silver buttons, and fastened round the 
waist with a crimson sash. For head-gear 
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he had a square, cushion-like cap of green 
velvet trimmed with fur, and I observed that 
when he drove he held the reins straight and 
stiff, with his arms extended, so that the 
horses as they dashed forward seemed to be 
drawing the carriage with their mouths. He 
had probably a whip. But with both hands 
occupied he never used it. 

The streets were full of carriages, some of 
them most curiously shaped. I saw several 
specimens of the primitive drojka, which has 
now, I believe, gone quite out of fashion, or 
rather out of use ; for with fashion it never 
had the least connection. It was simply a 
bench with wheels, on which the unhappy 
passenger, with the driver perched in front 
of him, sat astride as on a horse. 

Prince Ivan the younger (Ivan Ivan- 
ovitch, as he was called— his father being 
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Ivan Antonovitch) named to me the dif- 
ferent vehicles as we passed them, or as 
they passed us; which happened, however, 
only when they were going in the contrary 
direction, for the Greneral's coachman drove 
at a most rapid pace. There were number- 
less drojkas of what the young Prince 
called " a more civilized pattern,'* on 
which two persons could sit down side by 
side together, as in a large chair ; and very 
light drojkas for a single person ; and several 
examples of the unwieldy tarantass, and of 
the lumbering kibitka, described by Byron 
as a 

*' Cursed sort of carriage without springs, 
Which on rongh roads leaves scarcely a whole bone/' 

As we drove along the Nevskoi Prospekt, 
a long broad street as wide or wider than 
Portland Place, or the Paris boulevards, I 
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saw shops that reminded me now of Vienna, 
now of Paris, now of London. Occasionally, 
however, there was a genuine Russian shop, 
at which tea and brazen urns, called ^' self- 
boilers," or aamovarsj were offered for sale ; 
or cigars and boxes of papirosses, or 
cigarettes; or Russian silver-work from the 
Caucasus and from Tula, the Muscovite 
Birmingham ; or dressing-gowns and tunics 
of oriental fabric and design, imported from 
Persia or from Central Asia. The buildings 
were of all kinds of architecture — except, 
that is to say, the churches ; which, with 
their golden domes, seemed thoroughly 
eastern. 

The Jews, with their long black caftans, 
or gaberdines, and their greasy ringlets 
hanging down one on each side of their 
face, whom I had seen at Warsaw and at 
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Wilna, were nowhere visible at St. Peters- 
burg; and I was told that they were not 
admitted into Russia Proper. Peter the 
Great is said to have declared that it was 
impossible, in their own interest, to admit 
them, since the Russians would cheat them. 

Many of the people in the streets were 
beardless, and wore the ordinary European 
costume. The workmen, however, and the 
peasants, of whom a fev here and there were 
to be seen, wore beards, and were dressed in 
a sort of mediaeval garb : a caftan or some 
loose robe tied round the waist with a sash. 
Thus the labouring classes were quite ancient 
by their attire; the directing classes alto- 
gether modern. The priests, in their tall 
black hats without brims and their long 
black robes, wore beards and long uncut 
hair. They, like the peasants and workmen, 
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seemed to form a class by themselves. 
Soldiers were everywhere to be seen ; also a 
good number of gendarmes and policemen. 

At the end of the Nevskoi Prospekt we 
came to the beautiful Neva, from which it 
derives its name ; a broad, clear river flow- 
ing between magnificent quays of granite. 
It was at a house on the so-called English 
quay that we were to live for a few weeks 
before going on to Moscow, where the 
Greneral, as before mentioned, had received 
an important command. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

The house which Prince Saborin had taken 
furnished for the month that we were to pass 
at St. Petersburg was not nearly on such a 
large scale as the one they lived in at 
Moscow. I liked the manner in which the 
reception-rooms, separated or connected by 
arches draped with curtains, opened one into 
the other. But there were not nearly so 
many rooms on the same floor as in the 
Moscow house. It had, on the other hand, 
more stories. In all the rooms except the 
dining-room, and especially in the three or 
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four drawing-rooms opening one into the 
other, there was an abundance of flowers 
and plants ; quite a little shrubbery in fact. 
It struck me that the servants were treated 
with much more familiarity than in England, 
where, more than in any other country, they 
are kept at arm's length. But I afterwards 
found that the kindness shown to them when 
their masters and mistresses happened to be 
in a good temper did. not prevent them from 
being treated very harshly at other times. 
The Princess's French maid, who had been 
with her a number of years, told me that in 
former days she had seen the Prince, who 
seemed to me one of the most polite and 
most considerate men I had ever met with, 
fly into a passion with the servants, strike 
them with his own hand, and even kick 
them downstairs. 
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The children had a German governess, 
who was half governess, half nursery-maid, 
and also a Russian governess, who had 
passed an examination somewhere and 
received a diploma, and who held what 
are called *^ advanced opinions;" though 
whether they had been pushed forward in 
the right direction was open to doubt. 
From the German girl the children had 
picked up, conversationally, what German 
they knew; and they certainly spoke the 
language fluently. French they had learned 
almost simultaneously with Russian. The 
Prince and Princess spoke French habitually 
when they received friends, and also when 
they were alone, as long as the servants were 
in the room. I have heard Russians main- 
tain that it must be exceedingly awkward 
to have to speak at table in a language 
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understood by the servants. I explained 
to them that in England servants were 
supposed not to hear what was said, and 
that an English servant who joined in the 
conversation, or even showed any sign of 
understanding it, would cause as much 
surprise as a Russian servant who should 
suddenly show himself acquainted with 
French. 

The Russian governess taught the little 
girls the principles of the Russian language, 
Russian literature, and what she called 
^* the sciences " — in other words, simple 
arithmetic. She had formerly, too, given 
them lessons in English. . But the Princess 
spoke English perfectly, and the children 
had been twice in England, and each time 
for some months together ; and it was not 
by any means to Sophie Anitchkoff that 
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they owed their knowledge of our tongue. 
The unavailing attempts of Miss Anitchkoff 
to speak English were indeed to them a 
source of never-failing mirth. I had scarcely 
arrived when they said : 

'' Talk English to her, Miss West. She 
speaks English beautifully ; she does 
indeed. Don't you, Sophie Petrovna?" — 
Sophie, the daughter of Peter, that is to say. 

The attention of the children chanced at 
this moment to be diverted by the gambols 
of a small white dog, to whom, in a spirit of 
irony, the name of Mischka had been given — 
Mischka, the diminutive of Michael, being, 
I must explain, the popular name of the 
bear. Miss Anitchkoff, a tall, slightly-made 
but not ungraceful girl, with a sallow com- 
plexion and eyes the colour of mutton-chop 
gravy, profited by the moment's respite to 
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say to me, in an imitation of English : "I 
beg you, miss, to speak not that I say 
English poorly." This speech was accom- 
panied by a look of appeal which was quite 
irresistible. Of course I was not going to 
split on the unfortunate young woman. But 
the children were not to be taken in. They 
knew perfectly well how people speak 
English, and also how they '^ spike the 
English." 

^^ Go on, Sophie Petrovna," cried the 
little demons ; '' why don't you begin ? 
Miss West is dying to hear you." 

^^ It is very difficult," I snid, ^'to speak 
the English language without having been 
in England. Plenty of people read it very 
well, but from want of practice cannot speak 
it with ease." 

^* But only ask her to say something with 
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^ th ' in it," continued Vera, the eldest of 
the two children. " Say, * I thought this 
Thursday was next Thursday.' " 

" I could not sink sat," replied Miss 
AnitchkoJBF, entering by another path the 
very trap into which she had been invited. 

"Ha, ha!" laughed the children, "isn't 
she droll? What do you think she once 
said to us, Miss West, when she wanted to 
tell us in English that some one was dead 
and buried ? She said he was dead and 
engraved, as though he had been a picture." 

These playful, if not absolutely spiteful, 
little imps continued to plague Miss 
Anitchkoff until at last she was almost 
in tears. Then I told them that the next 
day, as soon as I had bought some books 
I had in view, they would have to read 
English to me, and that I should then see 
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whether they were as clever as they con- 
sidered themselves, and whether they also 
did not sometimes make mistakes. 

" Oh, I daresay we do," said Vera, " but 
not such droll ones as Sophie Petrovna. 
Besides, we don't profess to teach English, 
and she does/' 

It seemed to me that I should have a bad 
time with these evidently much spoilt, or 
rather entirely untrained, children, unless 
I gave them to understand from the first 
that I would stand no nonsense from them. 
I therefore told them plainly that, if they 
behaved to me as they did to Miss 
Anitchkoff, I would make them bitterly 
repent it. A stern demeanour on my part 
was something new to them, and my 
changed attitude seemed rather to impress 
them. 
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The Russian governess spoke French 
much better than English, though not 
nearly so well as the Princess spoke it. 
I soon found that a thorough knowledge 
of French was confined in Russia to a very 
small class. In a Russian shop it is im- 
possible to make oneself understood other- 
wise than through the Russian language. 
I noticed, too, that all the newspapers, with 
the exception of one or two addressed 
specially to foreigners, were in Russian. 

I now wanted to see whether there 
were any letters for me at the post-office. 
The Princess proposed that I should take 
Miss Anitchkoff with me. She lent me her 
carriage; and the Russian governess and 
myself set out together. 

Considering the severity of the Russian 
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official system in some matters, I was sur- 
prised at its laxity in others. As soon as I 
presented my passport a number of letters 
addressed to English people were handed to 
me that I might choose my own. Miss 
AnitchkoflF, when I told her how odd this 
seemed to me, said that at Moscow she used 
to receive regularly from the post-office the 
Illustrated London News. It was intended, 
she believed, for some one in a distant part 
of Russia; but the head clerk was always 
very civil to her and used to lend her the 
paper for a day or two before sending it on. 
I afterwards saw, at the Alexandra Theatre, 
a celebrated Russian comedy called Revisor 
(the " Inspector "), by the famous Russian 
novelist and satirist, Nicholas Gogol, in 
which the postmaster of a small country- 
town is represented as reading all the letters 
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that come to hand, not, as might be sup< 
posed, in the interest of the Government or 
of the police, but simply for his own enter- 
tainment. This may have been a permis- 
sible exaggeration on the part of a comic 
author. But what I have said about the 
letters offered to me at the Poste Restante 
department of the St. Petersburg post-office 
is simple truth. 

Taking from the heap of letters three that 
were evidently intended for me, and reject- 
ing one that was addressed to a Miss Weston 
and another to a Mrs. West, both of which 
were pressed upon me by the courtesy of 
the clerks, I found that I had news from 
Lady de Vilmont, from Captain Langton, 
and from Mr. Mackinnon. Lady de Vil- 
mont was in the Isle of Wight. Captain 
Langton was shooting in Scotland. Mr. 
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Mackinnon had been yachting with a friend 
in the Mediterranean, and wrote to me from 
Naples, where they had put in. 

Lady de Vilmont's letter contained no- 
thing except the merest gossip, though I 
was very glad all the same to hear from her. 
Mr. Mackinnon's was very short; a mere 
telegram in the form of a letter, telling me 
where he was, that he hoped I was well, and 
that he should be delighted to hear from me 
if I could find time to write. He hated 
letter- writing ; probably because he asso- 
ciated the use of the pen with his daily pro- 
duction of ^' copy." I used to pretend and 
to think that it was because, being accus- 
tomed to write on important subjects, he 
could not descend to trifles. But the former 
reason was, I am sure, the true one. 

Captain Langton's letter was neither very 
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short nor very long; and it contained a 
certain amount of news. He had got four 
months' leave and had only been a day or 
two away from London at the time of 
writing. He was staying near Inverness 
and expected to be there about a month, 
after which his movements would be uncer- 
tain; but he would write again. Edith 
Morgan had taken an opera-bouffe theatre, 
and by this means secured for herself a per- 
manent engagement, which she might other- 
wise have had some trouble in obtaining. 
The bulk of the money had been found by 
Captain Faulkner, and Lady Fluellen had 
advanced a certain amount. Faulkner wa« 
*^ plunging" hard, and, if he didn't mind 
would come to grief. Speaking of Faulkner 
he was reminded of a curious thing that had 
happened in the regiment. A man named 
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Villeneuve (" Villeneuve!" I exclaimed to 
myself, as I read the name) a most gentle- 
manly young fellow, had enlisted in the 
regiment, and was serving as a private in 
the troop which Faulkner commanded. 
Faulkner and the new recruit had been at 
Harrow together, and hated one another like 
poison. Young Villeneuve was quiet, well- 
conducted, and would make a very smart 
soldier. But Faulkner did not see this, and 
was always finding fault with him, ordering 
him extra drill, and sending him back to the 
riding-school when he rode perfectly well; and 
so on. In conclusion my correspondent ex- 
pressed a hope that I was getting on well with 
my singing, and asked whether J had found 
a hero yet for my novel. Who, I said to 
myself, can this Villeneuve be ? Evidently 
Maurice ; for it was not likely that two boys 
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bearing the name of Villeneuve would have 
been together at Harrow. But what could 
have happened to him that he should have 
found it necessary to enlist ? I thought at 
first of writing to Captain Langton about 
him. Then it seemed to me that it would be 
better to address Maurice personally at the 
Hyde Park Barracks, where I knew that Cap- 
tain Langton had been stationed immedi- 
ately before leaving London. But then again 
I reflected that, as Maurice had not written to 
tell me of his movements, he apparently did 
not wish me to know anything about them. 
I had not heard a word from him since he 
wrote to me at the H6tel du Rhin, just after 
the lawsuit. He had given me no address 
at the time ; and, now that he was evidently 
under a cloud, 1 did not like to show that I 
had discovered what, &o far as I was con- 
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cemed, was probably intended to be a 
secret. 

There could be no harm, however, in my 
making some reference to the new recruit 
when I answered Captain Langton's letter, 
which I did that very evening. 

^' What an interesting story you tell me 
about the new recruit ! " I sdid. " Is his 
name actually * Villeneuve ' V How mean 
of Captain Faulkner to abuse his position, 
as he seems to do ! I never liked him, as 
you well know, but I did not think he could 
be so petty. I am very sorry about Edith 
Morgan,'* I added. "I used to think her 
a nice girl. She has a certain talent, which 
might have been cultivated to better pur- 
pose. Now that she has taken to op^ra- 
bouflfe she will have nothing to recommend 
her but her personal appearance ; and even 
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her beauty will soon disappear if she goes 
on plastering herself with white paint. 
What a pity Lady Fluellen coidd not leave 
her in Wales, where she might have led a 
decent life." 

The next day I went out, accompanied 
as before by Miss Anitchkoff, to call on 
Signer Perugini, who lived in one of the 
streets out of the Nevskoi Prospect. He 
was a queer little man, who, as singing- 
master, had lost whatever stage presence 
might once have belonged to him as 
dramatic vocalist. He received me very 
graciously, and at once asked me to sing. 
There would have been no pretext for me 
to have employed the violent language 
which Signer Rinaldini had empowered 
me, in certain cases, to address to his 
friend, even had I felt inclined to do so ; 
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for, in praising my voice, he said that it 
was as pure a soprano as he had ever heard. 
When I asked him what his terms would 
be, he inquired in return what I had been 
in the habit of paying ; and it was arranged 
that, like Signer Rinaldini, he should give 
me two lessons a week, and receive thirty 
shillings, or its equivalent in Russian 
money. 

From Signer Perugini's we drove to a 
large bookseller's on the Nevskoi Prospect, 
where I found exhibited for sale an immense 
collection of works in Russian, French, 
German, English, and Italian. Certainly 
no such cosmopolitan bookshop could be 
found elsewhere in Europe. I bought in 
the Tauchnitz edition all Thackeray's works : 
the novels, that is to say, the collected tales, 
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the essays on the English humourists, and 
the lectures on the four Greorges. 

I purchased these volumes not only be- 
cause they suited my own taste, and because, 
if I was to study the art of novel-writing, 
I might as well study it in the works of 
its greatest master, but also because I 
thought them quite suitable to my little 
pupils. They had lived so much in society 
— in the society, that is to say, of their 
elders — that they would understand Vanity 
Fair much better -than Miss Edgworth's 
tales, or any of the books supposed to be 
specially suited to children. By familiar- 
ising themselves, moreover, with Thackeray ^s 
writings, they would acquire, so far as they 
were capable of doing so, the best conver- 
sational, and, at the same time, the best 
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literary style. I had thought of the Vica^ 
of Wakefield^ but Vera and Varvara had 
both been put through " the ^car," as they 
familiarly called him, when they were small 
children, and they hated him for the trouble 
he had given them. They were delighted, 
on the other hand, with Becky Sharp from 
the very beginning, and looked upon her 
violent rejection of the dictionary presented 
to her by Miss Pinkerton as capital fun. 

The Princess took me almost everywhere 
with her ; quite everywhere, I think, except 
to the Winter Palace and official receptions. 
I found the Russian balls delightful. The 
cotillon with which they invariably ended 
lasted frequently an hour or more, and I 
was astonished at the spirit, the genuine 
enjoyment, with which it was danced. The 
supper was often not served until two or 
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three in the morning, the reason being that 
after supper every one went away. Thus, 
if the mistress of the house wished her 
entertainment to last some time and to be a 
great success, it was absolutely necessary to 
postpone the supper until the latest possible 
moment. How different this from England, 
where the after-supper dances are often the 
best, and also the most numerous of the 
whole night. 

What seemed an odd thing, until I 
understood it, occurred to me at the first 
ball I was taken to. A gentleman asked me 
to waltz with him, and, when he had taken 
me once round the room, kicked and bowed 
in the usual military style (he was an officer 
in the Hussars of the Guard), and then, 
inviting another partner, waltzed away with 
her. When, a minute or two afterwards, I 
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saw him put away from himself this other 
young lady in the same manner, I began to 
understand that what had at first struck me 
as an act of very formal, very precise, im- 
pertinence, was nothing of the kind. As if 
to give every one a chance, a gentleman in 
Russia dances with a number of ladies in 
succession, never as a rule giving any one 
more than a single turn. 

I found that it was not customary for 
couples to retire after dancing to the con- 
servatory, or to the staircase. Prince 
Saborin, I mean the General, was very 
jocular with me on this subject. After 
dancing with me he took me to the refresh- 
ment-room to give me an ice, and he then 
expressed his regret that the customs of his 
country and the respect he was bound to 
show to a youthful stranger, ignorant of the 
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usages which prevailed in his barbarous 
land, did not permit him to enjoy my 
society in a long tite-h-tite^ such as he 
assured me he would have secured for 
himself had we been in England. 

The Russians as a rule seemed to 
exaggerate the degree of liberty allowed 
to English girls ; and one Russian lady 
declared in my presence that English girls, 
though far too free before marriage, made 
excellent wives when they had " sown their 
wild oats" and settled down quietly to the 
monotony of wedded life ! 

The Prince was very anxious to know 
what I thought of Russia. I said that the 
cosmopolitanism of St. Petersburg pleased 
me much ; but that, he declared, was just 
what he, as a Russian, particularly lamented. 
The Russians, according to him, were not 
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sufficiently Russian. They looked abroad for 
everything, sometimes with perfect reason, 
but sometimes also when what they sought 
for abroad could already be found at home. 
Moreover, the habit of looking to foreigners 
for everything prevented the springing up 
of what was really wanting in Russia, and 
which, duly cultivated, might perhaps be 
made to grow. 

I, of course, had been regarding the 
matter solely from my own point of view ; 
and I was pleased with a city where could 
be met with some at least of the fruits of so 
many different kinds of civilisation. I have 
spoken of the book-shops in which the latest 
productions of English, French, German, 
and Italian literature were to be found. 
Then, as regards the drama, St. Petersburg 
had an Italian opera-house; a Russian 
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opera-house, where the works of native 
composers, and the translated works of 
ItaUan, German, and French composers, 
were performed ; a German theatre ; a 
French theatre ; and a theatre for the repre- 
sentation of plays in the Russian language. 
Here again a true Russian would see with 
regret that St. Petersburg was indebted for 
most of its theatrical entertainments to 
foreigners. 

During the month or six weeks we passed 
at St. Petersburg I took my singing-lessons 
regularly from Signor Perugini, and I read 
for two or three hours every day with my 
little pupils, and talked English to them 
whenever I was with them. Thus, one way 
and another, with teaching, with studying, 
and, above all, with amusements, — which 
often afforded me the opportunity of 
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studying in another way — I was fully 
occupied during our stay at St. Peters- 
burg. 

The winter had now set in. The roads 
were everywhere paved with hard^ trodden- 

down, well-crushed snow, and the vehicles 
which had before moved on wheels were 
now furnished with sledge-rails, on which, 
as on skates, they glided along swiftly, and, 
but for a slight whistling sound as they 
passed over the snow, noiselessly. Besides 
the carriages on rails there were plenty of 
sledges constructed as such ; some very 
magnificent with rich coverings of fur for 
the legs, and others little more than wooden 
boxes on rails. There were hand-sledges, 
too, on which people who had been to 
market brought home their provisions. 

The Princess lent me a soft, warm, not 
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very heavy fur cloak — it would have cost 
at least sixt}" or eighty pounds to buy one 
like it; but it was rather cumbersome for 
walking, and I found it quite enough on 
those occasions to wear a long cloth pelisse 
lined with wadding and trimmed with fur 
at the collar and cuffs. The cloak, however, 
was very comfortable and quite necessary 
for driving out in an open carriage ; and we 
never, except at night, used a close one.^ 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

The journey from St. Petersburg to 
Moscow occupied sixteen hours. The pace 
was not rapid ; for the whole distance is 
only about four hundred miles. The 
carriages were very commodious, something 
in the style of the Pullman cars since intro- 
duced into England. The Russians in their 
houses, and also in their railway carriages, 
have, like most continentals, a dread of fresh 
air. This does not seem to accord with 
their habit of driving about the streets 
throughout the coldest winter in open 
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carriages. What, however, by their own 
account, they fear is not fresh air but 
" currents of air," or what we call 
*^ draughts ''; and in Russia during the 
winter a current of air entering a hot room 
from the outside pierces like a spear of ice. 
I object, however, to being stifled even on 
sanitary grounds ; and the air in Russian 
railway carriages possessed for me the fatal 
objection of being stufiy. It was possible, 
however, to get change of air at the stations, 
of which there are a good many along the 
line. At one we found lunch prepared, at 
another dinner ; and everywhere we could get 
fragrant, newly-made tea, so different from 
the abominable, boiled stuff which is alone 
to be had at English railway stations. 

We had started early in the morning 
from St. Petersburg and reached Moscow 
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late at night. The moon was shining, the 
air was beautifully, transparently clear, and 
the sight of the old Muscovite capital, 
magnificent in its picturesqueness, made 
upon me as we approached it from the 
outlying railway station an impression 
which I shall never forget. The moonlight 
fell on the red roofs of the houses, from 
which the snow had been cleared ; and high 
among the general mass of buildings shone 
the golden domes and gold-headed belfries, 
of churches innumerable; while highest 
among these soared the domes and belfries 
of the battlemented citadel or Kremlin. As 
I observed the buildings more closely, I saw 
that the white walls were surmounted not 
always by red roofs but sometimes by roofs 
of light green. Nor were the onion-shaped 
cupolas of the churches invariably golden. 
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Some of them seemed of silver, while others 
had been painted ultramarine — often with 
stars of gold standing out from the blue 
background. 

We lived in a large house belonging to 
the General in the Tverskoi, that is to say 
the street or thoroughfare of Tver, and were 
quite ill the centre of the best part of 
Moscow. If I were to tell all, or a quarter, 
or a tenth part of all that I saw in this 
wonderful city I should never get on with 
my story. I should have to speak of the 
winter provision markets, where fowls glazed 
in ice and petrilied pigs are exhibited for 
sale ; of the ballets at the grand theatre ; of 
dances and masquerades in the literally 
marble halls of the assembly of the nobility ; 
of midnight sledge-parties, often improvised 
on the moment, to the Petrovskoi Park and to 
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Sakolniki, where there was a band of 
musicians always in attendance ; of the 
Moscow gipsies, their appearance, their 
characteristics, and their delightful songs ; 
of the view of Moscow from the Sparrow 
Hills, whence it was observed with the 
satisfaction of anticipated conquest by 
Napoleon before the great victory and the 
greater disaster of 1812; and of all kinds 
of curious local traditions and superstitions. 

A learned and obliging, but extremely 
dirty, Russian gentleman, who made fre- 
quent pilgrimages, and never washed his 
face or hands, took me over the Kremlin 
one day, and told me all sorts of interesting 
things about it. He showed me the Holy 
Gate, through which no one was allowed 
to pass without uncovering, and informed 
me, that, when Napoleon had ordered it to 
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be beaten down with artillery, the first gun 
fired at it burst and killed the gunners. 
He told me, too, how the French Emperor 
had planned an attack on the Troitza 
monastery, with its treasury of valuable 
jewels, at forty miles distance from Moscow ; 
and how, seeing a countless army of black 
soldiers guarding the road, he had pru- 
dently desisted, seeing that those sable 
troops were the embodied spirits of whole 
generations of warlike monks ; with many 
more anecdotes of the same kind. 

Anton Antonovitch, as my poor but un- 
tidy, and even uncleanly, friend was called 
(I forget his surname, and, indeed, am not 
sure that I ever heard it), was some distant 
relation of the Prince's, and used to stay 
with him whenever he felt disposed to do 
so, arriving suddenly, and going away in 
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the same manner, often to make a pil- 
grimage to Troitza, or the New Jerusalem, 
or distant Kieff. The Princess could not 
endure him by reason of his soiled hands 
and his unkempt hair, and she told me that 
she had bought him a supply of linen and 
pocket-handkerchiefs again and again. But 
it was all in vain, for the first thing he did 
with these worldly treasures was to sell 
them — as long before he had sold his estate — 
and give the produce to the poor, or, more 
probably, to some Russian monastery. 

The children used, when the General was 
not present, to laugh at Anton Antonovitch, 
who had his grotesque as well as his un- 
cleanly side, and who, with his long, ragged 
locks, his much-worn caftan, his down-at- 
heel shoes, his apparent shirtlessness, and 
his untidiness in all things, was, indeed, a 
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strange figure. It suddenly struck them 
one day that this ^' hater of the West," as 
he proclaimed himself, did not hate me, 
whose name was West. They made as 
much as possible out of this little jest. I 
was told that Anton Antonovitch detested 
me ; that he had said a thousand times that 
I was the source of all evils, and that by 
coming to Russia as I had done I should 
bring ruin upon it. He, on the other hand, 
was taunted with having undergone Western 
influences. The young Prince was much 
amused when his sisters explained to him 
that I in person was that " abomination 
of desolation " from which Anton Anton- 
ovitch had always prayed that he and his 
country might be delivered. 

The tendency of the children to gratify 
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their satirical inclinations at the expense of 
those A/«^ho were placed in authority over 
them were still, from time to time, gratified 
at the expense of Miss Anitchkoff, or Sophie 
Petrovna, as they called her. One day they 
informed me in her presence that she was a 
^* Nigilist," or Nihilist, g in Russian doing 
service for h. I had never, at that time, 
heard of "Nigilism" or Nihilism; but I after- 
wards found that Miss Anitchkoff did really 
affect Nihilistic ways, especially as regarded 
her outward demeanour. Besides believing 
in nothing, she wore a double eye-glass and 
parted her hair on one side. I could not 
help saying to her one day, when she had 
been telling me how the world was made, 
and how '' the religious idea " had originally 
sprung up, that if she and her fellow-dis- 
believers disbelieved in everything else they 
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certainly had faith in short hair and double 
eye-glasses. 

Miss AnitchkoflF introduced me to a very 
remarkable family in which she had 
formerly been governess. The children 
had now a tutor, and two governesses, 
who did in all things what they thought 
proper, and sometimes what they must 
have known was improper. General 
Popoff, nominally the head of this undis- 
ciplined tribe, had never been in the army, 
but was called ^'General" in virtue of the 
rank he had held in the civil service. I 
fancy he had retired. He at all events did 
no official work, and was chiefly occupied in 
getting up companies, at that time a com- 
paratively new thing in Russia. I was told 
that the companies, syndicates, and things 
that he started came generally to grief, but 
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that he and a few others had a good time 
while they lasted. The band of financial 
and commercial brigands of which he was 

« 

the chief had magnificent offices, with fur- 
niture of polished exterior, like themselves, 
and of great solidity — unlike their specula- 
tions. They established, or at least set 
going, a bank, an insurance office, and a 
general agency. They received deposits 
from the local tradesmen and merchants, 
and from a few confiding foreigners ; and as 
they paid high interest on balances there 
was no chance, so long as appearances were 
kept up, of the money left with them being 
suddenly drawn out. 

The insurance scheme was based on a 
benevolent hope that many persons would 
be prudent enough to insure their lives, and 
that none of them would be unfortunate 
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enough to die. The idea of the general 
agency consisted in taking commissions on 
the transfer of all kinds of property, in- 
cluding land, houses, carriages, and horses. 
No capital was required for either of the 
three enterprises beyond what was necessary 
for furnishing the offices and for advertising 

in the papers. The clerks, for the most 
part, gave their services gratuitously; and 
the few who, hj the terms of their engage- 
ment, were entitled to a regular salary, had 
been made to pay a liberal bonus in 
advance. 

By way of recommending their enterprises 
to their friends, and through them to the 
public, General PopofF and his associates 
used to entertain largely, so that their 
breakfasts — in the form of what we should 
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call lunch, not to say early dinner— became 
celebrated in Moscow. Prince Saborin, 
though often invited, did not accept General 
PopofPs invitations to these banquets ; and 

« 

various attempts were made to get at him 
through the Princess, and at last to get at 
the Princess through me. Miss Anitchkoff , 
as I have already said, had once been 
governess in the house of the Popoffs ; and 
it was through her that I became ac- 
quainted, first, with the girls, and next with 
their parents. In this eminently Nihilistic 
family General Popoff was a capitalist with 
out capital ; his wife, Elisaveta Faminishna 
(which last word means not '' daughter of 
famine," as might be supposed, but simply 
^^ daughter of Thomas ''), was a coquette 
without beauty; while the boys and girls, 
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or youths and maidens, were students with- 
out discipline, and, though capable of kind 
actions, without principles. 

The domestic nihilism of the Popoffs was 
marked, in the first place, by an utter 
absence of order. During the daytime the 
General was always away at a breakfast, 
a board-meeting, or some sort of ceremony, 
more or less entertaining. He spent the 
evening at the theatre, where the ballet pos- 
sessed great attractions for him, and the 
night at his club, or at some supper-party, 
where the sweet voices of the Moscow 
gipsies and the dry champagne of Roederer 
or Heidsieck combined to soothe his wearied 
brain after the labours of the financial day. 

The General's wife used meanwhile to 
hold afternoon and evening receptions. 
She had her day at home, when she 
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received people whom she could not avoid 
seeing, and whom she preferred to dispose 
of summarily by having them all together 
once a week. Many of her visitors on the 
formal reception day were business connec- 
tions of her husband's, or people with whom 
he proposed to enter into relations, but who 
had not yet been caught. 

" Am I not a good wife ? " she used to 
say, when she allowed these unfashionable 
men to call upon her. 

The fact of Mrs. Popoff having a day at 
home did not in the least prevent her from 
going out on that day if any more agreeable 
manner of passing the time occurred to her ; 
and she received every day, and at all hours 
of the day, those whom she really wished to 
see. 

The children did not, as a rule, appear at 
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their mother's receptions. The eldest girls 
were too big and the youngest too trouble- 
some. The two young men of the family, 
aged respectively eighteen and sixteen, were 
of opinion, moreover, that their mother's 
assemblies were slow. The eldest of them 
was a student at the Moscow University, 
and had embraced the principles of the 
most advanced Nihilists. He also embraced 
his sisters' governess — herself a Nihilist — and 
finished by eloping with her. The eldest 
girl, Nathalie, aged seventeen, had a similar 
Nihilistic love affair with the tutor, which 
ended prosaically in a marriage. 

One thing which pleased me in this 
anarchical family, so far as concerned my 
own personal tastes, was the freedom with 
which, at the most unexpected times and 
on the slightest provocation, each and all 
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of them ordered tea. They seemed, one 
or the other, to be having tea all day long ; 
so that whenever Miss Anitchkoff and my- 
self called we found some of them engaged 
in that agreeable occupation. The children 
did not study — how could they when the 
tutor was making love to the girls and the 
governesses were being made love to by the 
boys ? But they talked a great deal on 
all kinds of subjects, and they exercised 
their faculties for observation and satire 
by noting and ridiculing the weak points 
in their mother's numerous guests. 

The Princess did not visit at this house, 
where indeed lady visitors were not much 
encouraged ; though, according to Miss 
Anitchkoff, they were received by the 
General at his magnificent offices. Eager, 
however, to make the Princess's acquaint- 
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ance, Mrs. Popofif called one afternoon 
under the pretext of inviting me to spend 
the evening with her, and, being shown 
into the drawing-room, found the Princess 
sitting there with me. The interview led 
to nothing except to my going to spend 
the evening with the PopofEs — which was 
the least thing aimed at. The Princess was 
engaged for that evening, and though she 
left cards on Mrs. Popoff she took care not 
to ask her back. 

I had to thank Mrs. Popoff for one very- 
interesting evening, when she took me to 
a wedding-party at the house of some 

merchant who was connected with the 
syndicate. There were merchants present 
of three different generations, each dis- 
tinguished in the most marked manner by 
a separate costume. The grandfather, who 
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one splendidly attired officer; and I heard 
afterwards from Miss Anitchkoff that at the 
entertainment given by the merchants it was 
considered a great point to acquire the 
attendance of some one wearing uniform, 
and by preference a general. She assured 
me that there were major-generals retired on 
half-pay who for a good supper, with plenty 
of champagne and a ten-rouble note, would 
attend any number of banquets. I scarcely 
believed the story, which, let us hope, was 
only a jest. 

When I got home I found a letter, with an 
English postmark, waiting for me. It was 
from Captain Langton, who was still killing 
wild animals in Scotland. I read his letter 
eagerly in the hope of learning something 
about Maurice. Not a word, however, did 
it contain on the subject of the new recruit, 
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whose case some weeks before had seemed 
to interest Captain Langton. I had not 
asked anything about Maurice in a direct 
manner. I had hoped, all the same, that in 
answer to my expressions of curiosity Cap- 
tain Langton would return to the subject. 
But he had apparently forgotten it. Besides, 
he was now away from the regiment, and 
neither knew nor probably cared what had 
happened to Maurice. 

I was sorry not to see more of genuine 
Russian life than I actually did, for the 
society I frequented, and from which I could 
scarcely escape, was really in its essentials 

■ 

very much the same as that of London or 
Paris among the same class of people. 
Prince Saborin's remark that there were 
many civilised people in Russia, only that 
civilisation had not penetrated so low down 
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as in the western countries, often occurred 
to me. I wanted to see more of those who 
did not dress and talk, and even think, more 
or less after the manner of the occidentals. 
For those haters of the West who detest it 
from the Nihilistic point of view and would 
like to make a tabula rasa of western insti- 
tutions, and those who abhor it from the Old 
Slavonian point of view and deplore its 
influence upon the institutions which, they 
fondly believe, gave happiness and dignity 
to ancient Russia; both the irreligious, 
destructive Nihilists, and the pious believers 
in the orthodox Church of their fathers, are 
equally obliged, if they belong to decent 
society (with the exception only of such 
rare fanatics as my friend Anton Anton- 
ovitch) to conform in their daily existence to 
Western usages. 
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The Princess assured me that I should see 
more of Russian life when we went into the 
country, which we were to do towards the 
end of the winter ; and the Prince declared 
that notwithstanding the emancipation the 
peasantry were in much the same condition, 
and wore the same dress and used the same 
farming implements, as during the Middle 
Ages. 

Remembering what Signer Rinaldini 
had told me about the danger of changing 
singing-masters, and not having made the 
acquaintance in Moscow of any teacher in 
whom I felt disposed to place confidence, 1 
confined myself to practising the studies and 
exercises given to me by Signer Perugini 
at St. Petersburg. 

The sudden change from the gaieties of 
Moscow to the calm of the country was 
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very striking. Novoiselo, the name of the 
Princess estate, or rather of the principal 
village upon it, was some thirty or forty 
miles from Moscow, on the road to Kalouga. 
The villages we passed consisted one and 
all of long rows of straggling, picturesque- 
looking houses built of wood; reminding 
me of similar ones which I had seen in 
pictures, and which I always thought too 
artistic both in design and by their carved 
decorations to be quite genuine. It was 
only in the larger villages that I saw a 
church. But in every one of them there was 
a kabak or drinking-shop ; also a general 
shop called emphatically ^' the shop " 
(lavka), where almost everything was sold. 
I had no time to study the *^ manners and 
customs " of the Russian peasantry, nor had 
I picked up enough knowledge of the Rus- 
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sian language to enable me to do so on my 
own account. All field-work, moreover, 
had since the beginning of the winter been 
at an end, and could not be resumed until 
the spring. The peasants, meanwhile, had 
either gone to Moscow to pursue some 
town occupation, or were working in fac- 
tories, of which there was one belonging to 
the Prince close to the manor-house, and 
another, belonging to the Popoff syndicate, 
at about five miles distance. 

Prince Saborin had no neighbours or next 
to none, and scarcely any that he cared to 
visit. There was a doctor in the village 
who sometimes in the evening used to be 
asked to take a hand at whist ; but the priest 
was never invited. He called two or three 
times to ask a blessing on the house, or to 
solicit money for the church ; and on these 
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occasions refreshments in the form of bread, 
caviar, salted cucumber, cheese, and, above 
all, strong drink, were offered to him. I 
once saw him in the village pronouncing a 
blessing or a curse, I could not make out 
which, on a cask of flour which had been 
rendered impure by the contact of a mouse. 
Probably the mouse was being cursed and 
the flour blessed. It seemed to me, from all 
I saw and heard of the Russian priests, that 
they were looked upon more as soothsayers 
than as comforters and advisers. 

One day an inspector of factories came to 
dine with us. He had announced his arrival 
some time beforehand so that he might find 
nothing at the factory that need cause him 
to report unfavourably ; and I was told that 
the Prince, when he wished him good-bye, 
slipped a fifty-rouble note into his hand. 
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This gentleman, however, was not looked 
upon as a corrupt official, a bribe-taker, 
or anything of that kind. He was spoken 
of, indeed, as a particularly honest man ; 
and the fifty roubles he had received 
was considered a sort of fee which he had 
a right to take for the trouble of going 
through at least the form and semblance of 
his duty. He was an official who did not 
*^ steal too much for his place." 

The Prince received, too, now and then a 
visitor from Moscow; but there were no 
such gatherings in his house as take place 
in England at a country-house during 
winter. The winter, I was told, was not 
the season in Russia for the country ; and 
I was very glad when I found that the 
day was approaching for our return to 
Moscow, where, as I have already men- 
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tioned, the General was permanently sta- 
tioned. 

Every one was very pleasant at Kovoiselo, 
except a certain Colonel Uralski, a friend 
and, I think, a distant relative of the 
Prince's, who behaved to me one day with 
an impertinence which I was obliged to 
resent. This was the only disagreeable 
incident that happened to me during my 
stay with the Princess Saborin ; and I am 
sure that she regretted it as much as I did 
myself, I may as well in any case relate it 
at length. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Colonel Uralski was vain of his personal 
appearance, though he must have been 
somewhat uneasy about it, to judge from 
the fact that he carried a pocket-comb, 
and by its aid was perpetually arranging 
his moustache and hair. He was, like the 
Prince, a man of indefinite age. But he 
was not so young as he wished to appear, 
or he would not have felt compelled, in 
his endeavours to maintain a wasp-like 
waist, to half strangle himself in his 
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tightly-buttoned uniform. He was well 
preserved, but had reached that period 
of life at which some sort of preservation 
becomes, for men of his kind, quite neces- 
sary. He behaved like any one else with 
men ; but his manner towards women was 
marked by a sort of eager politeness and 
a degree of deference which amounted to 
obsequiousness, and which was very un- 
pleasant because so obviously assumed. 
The moment he was introduced to me he 
declared himself quite overcome by the 
honour, and paid me the most extravagant 
compliments, saying that any one could see, 
from the clearness of my eyes, the softness 
of my hair, the purity of my complexion, and 
so on, that I was une vraijiile d^ Albion. It 
is difficult to know what to do with men 
when they go on in this style. To accept 
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such adulation as if seriously meant would 
be silly. But it would also be foolish to 
take offence at it ; and it would be uncivil 
to treat it abruptly as so much sheer 
nonsense. 

I replied to Colonel Uralski's compliments 
by lauding, with a touch of irony in my 
praise, the excessive politeness of Russian 
gentlemen. He assured me, however, that 
what he said he really meant, and that 
he had never before been so much struck 
by the appearance, manner, and general 
bearing of a young lady. This was said 
with an air of devotion which might have 
been natural on the part of a very young 
man, but which, with Colonel Uralski, owed 
its look of naturalness to long habit. 

Colonel Uralski was chief of a regiment 
of Cossacks belonging to the army corps 
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of the bells attached to the arch or yoke of 
the sledges, told me that the Prince and 
Colonel Uralski were about to leave the 
house. A few minutes afterwards a re- 
newed yelping and increased tinkling, 
together with the grinding, cutting noise 
made by the sledge-rails on the hard snow, 
announced that they were off ; and I then 
went down and began to read with my little 
pupils. We were now nearly at the end of 
The Newcomes^ and Vera and Varvara 
knew all the characters in that delightful 
book as though they had lived with them. 

After lunch the Princess and myself used 
to go out for a drive, sometimes to an 
adjacent convent, where we had tea with 
the nuns (who, I remember, could not 
understand why, being a Christian, 1 did 
not know how to make the sign of the 
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cross) ; now and then to a neighbour's ; but 
for the most part to nowhere in particular 
and without any object beyond that of 
getting change of scene and fresh air. 

The latter was easier to obtain than the 
former, for in whatever direction we drove 
there was little to see but one wide expanse 
of snow. When we came to a village it 
was precisely like every other village. 
There were no hills, nor even the semblance 
of hills, anywhere near. But at a few 
miles' distance there was a very beautiful 
wood ; and it interested me, as we drove 
through it, to see the perfect way in which 
the forms of sprigs and sprays, instead of 
being obscured, were clearly brought out 
by the frost. 

No snow hung in masses from the branches, 
which had been cleared by the wind; and 
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the trees, especially the graceful, slender 
birches, looked as if they had been sub- 
jected to some fine silvering process. 

Often, when it seemed a pity to have no 
place in particular to drive to, we drove to a 
post-house some seven or eight miles distant 
on the high road to Moscow, had tea there, 
and then returned. 

It was always dark before the Prince and 
Colonel Uralski got back ; for evening began 
about four o'clock, and they only returned 
in time for dinner between six and seven. 

Occasionally I went out on horseback ; 
but the Princess did not care to accompany 
me, and it was dull work riding alone. A 
groom was always sent with me ; not that I 
wanted him, but because, as I was assured, 
some of the villages were inhabited by bad 
characters, who, if they found me unpro- 
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tecled, would be quite ready to relieve me 
of anything they could conveniently take. 

When Colonel Uralski heard that I had 
been riding out attended by no one but a 
groom he declared that he should consider 
it his duty the very next day to place him- 
self at my service for any equestrian excur- 
sion I might like to make. It struck me 
that this commander of Cossacks was more 
to be feared, or rather more to be guarded 
against, than the ^^ bad characters " who 
were said to be lodged in some of the 
villages, but as yet, so far as I was con- 
cerned, had not given any sign of existence. 

I disliked the idea of Colonel Uralski's 
riding with me; having a strong objection 
to his spurious elegance and his compliments, 
which, however vapid, were not made with- 
out intention. I thought, however, that if I 
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declined to accept his escort he would see in 
my refusal a sign of trepidation ; and, as I 
felt nothing of the kind, I declared myself 
quite willing to ride with him the next day 
wherever he liked to take me. The Prince 
would not join us, holding that it was foolish 
to ride when he was not forced to do so by 
the duties of the service — especially in such 
weather. It was indeed so cold that the 
soles of my riding-boots, moist with the 
snow which I picked up in walking down 
the steps in front of the house, would freeze 
immediately afterwards to the stirrup-irons. 
Colonel Uralski had been an admirer of 
the Princess's in former days, when he had 
been aide-de-camp to her husband, and, 
according to custom, had considered it 
necessary to pay marked attention to his 
General's wife. She believed, more or less 
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sincerely, that I had encouraged the man, or 
he would never have proposed to ride with 
me ; and in the very fact of my consenting 
to do so there was, she maintained, decided 
encouragement. I told her that she must 
already, from her long residence in England, 
have known that, with us, young women, 
even when they were not allowed to walk 
out alone with gentlemen, were permitted to 
ride with them. She replied that English 
girls permitted themselvew "everything — 
everything"; repeating the word "every- 
thing " and emphasising it so as to make it 
include whatever I thought proper— and 
much more besides. 

If the Princess had spoken to me in this 
way before, I should, of course, not have 
allowed Colonel Uralski to accompany me. 
I should have made an excuse, or, if she had 
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provoked me too far, should have told him 
point-blank that the Princess objected to 
my riding out with him, and that, as she 
was something more than my hostess, I felt 
bound to respect her wishes. The Princess 
Saborin had now, for the first time, made 
me understand that I was not on an equality 
with her. She had spoken from personal 
pique — which will make a woman say any- 
thing. But the thing had been done, and I 
was no longer, as before, perfectly at ease 
in her society. However much annoyed 
she might have been she would never have 
told me, had I been simply her visitor and 
not her salaried companion and the paid 
governess of her children, that English girls 
— of whom I was one — permitted themselves 
*^ everything " ; including, as a matter of 
course, all that was bad. 
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Meanwhile my ride with the Cossack 
Colonel, having been decided upon, took 
place. It was for some time quite without 
incidents ; not, however, from any fault on 
the Colonel's part, for, from our leaving the 
house until I thought it time to turn home- 
wards, he offered me an immense quantity 
of his fulsome flattery. At last, as if to 
give emphasis to some remark about the 
deep admiration with which I had inspired 
him, he laid his hand on mine. But I told 
him not to frighten my horse, and moved on 
a little a-head by way of showing him that 
if he came too close to me I could easily get 
out of his way. He was one of those men — 
to be found, I suppose, in all countries — who 
make love by the card, and approach a 
woman according to certain rules as though 
she were a fortress ; forgetting that fort- 
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resses are all built on the same general prin- 
ciples and of the same materials, whereas 
there is no such universal resemblance 
between women. 

In attempting to gain possession of my 
hand Colonel Uralski. was making his first 
advance, and though he did so in an inno- 
cent, impulsive sort of way, as if he meant 
nothing or next to nothing by it, I knew 
that it would save me and him also a good 
deal of trouble if I checked him at once. I 
therefore spurred my horse forward in the 
same half -unconscious way — as though 
meaning nothing or next to nothing by it — 
in which he had placed his hand upon 
mine. 

Not long afterwards Colonel Uralski 
returned to the attack, but without the 
employment of gestures ; witliout, that is 
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to say, going through his manual exercise. 
He said he had been thinking of asking 
me to give him some lessons in English. 
Some day he hoped to go to London. He 
had influence at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, and might, perhaps, get appointed 
to the Russian Embassy in London as 
military attach^. Since he had seen me 
this hope had become with him a fixed 
purpose, and it would be very sad for him, 
when he arrived in England, not to be able 
to speak the language fluently. 

He then went through the well-known 
pleasantry of saying that he should like 
to conjugate with me the verb " To love " ; 
'' and when I should say ^ I loaf you,' 
he continued, '^ it were not as grammatical 
exercise alone that I would have spoke it." 

I felt fully justified in laughing at 
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process, and Colonel Uralski could not be 
sure that this simjJe, natural course would 
be successful. So, instead of showing him- 
self as he really was, and allowing rae to 
judge for myself, he resorted to the little 
artifices which, in garrison towns, he had 
often, no doubt, employed for making 
conquests of young women, who, to be 
subdued, were only waiting to be attacked. 

When the Cossack Colonel found that 
ironical laudation of the cold, calculating 
disposition of English girls left me un- 
moved, he became seriously annoyed, and 
said he was not to be trifled with. He 
hinted that I had '^ encouraged " him up 
to a certain point, and declared that I . 
had done so only to turn him into ridi- 
cule* He evidently thought it incumbent 
upon him, as a man of gallant repute, not. 
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after our long ride, to return home, without 
being able to show some sign of the victory 
which he had never had the remotest chance 
of gaining. His new attitude towards me 
reminded me of the vain author in one of 
Balzac's generally delightful stories, who, 
taking a lady out for a drive, and finding 
that he cannot, by any exercise of ingenuity 
or eloquence, make an impression upon her, 
resolves, if he cannot secure her affection, 
at least to compromise her reputation, and, 
to do so eflPectually, crumples the gown of 
Organdi muslin that she is wearing. This 
struck me, when I read the tale, as the 
basest and most unmanly action, in a petty 
way, that I had ever heard of, and I felt 
annoyed with my favourite author that he 
should even have imagined such a trait of 
meanness. 
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Colonel Uralski's new attitude towards me 
reminded me of this most oflfensive incident, 
and I now for the first time noticed that the 
groom had left us. I remembered Colonel 
Uralski's saying to the man a few words, so 
quickly uttered that I could not catch their 
meaning. Their effect, however, had evi- 
dently been that the man had either waited 
behind or gone home by some other road. 

Meanwhile Colonel Uralski could do me 
no harm. I was as well mounted as he was, 
and a much lighter weight. Besides, there 
was no question between us of hatred, but 
only of what is called love. However, I 
kept on my guard, for I saw that I had 
wounded his vanity. I half understood why 
he had sent the groom away ; and I quite 
remembered Balzac's incident of the Organdi 
gown. 
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We had ridden in silence for some few 
minutes, I trying to look more composed 
than I really felt ; he not caring to conceal 
the bitter annoyance which I had apparently 
caused him. We had now on the homeward 
journey only half a mile to make; and I 
thought, under the circumstances, the sooner 
it was made the better. I accordingly said 
to my black- visaged companion that we had 
better be getting on, and from a walk passed 
to a sharp trot, when, to catch me up, he 
galloped on, and, seizing my rein, begged 
me to stop. I asked him why, and told him 
at the same time that he was making my 
horse rear, and that he must instantly let go 
his hold. He protested that he was thinking 
only of my safety. 

During the last few minutes it had sud- 
denly become dark. It was already past 

s2 
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four o'clock. Night was rapidly approach- 
ing, the more so because the sky was over- 
cast as if with a coming snowstorm. Colonel 
Uralski pointed out to me that the country 
road on which we were riding was so 
covered with snow that it was diflScult to 
tell where the road began and the fields 
ended. I replied that I had often ridden 
back to the house when the evening was 
quite as dark as it was then, and that the 
horses always knew their way. Besides, if 
there was likely to be any difficulty of this 
kind, why, I asked him, had he sent away 
the groom, who knew every inch of the 
country, and had landmarks of his own ? He 
told me, in a voice trembling with emotion, 
that he had sent the groom away purposely 
because he had something to say to me 
which no one else must hear. 
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" The groom does not understand French," 
I replied. *^ Besides, you have said quite 
enough already. I want to hear no more 
from you, and shall listen to you no longer." 

^' If you only knew how much I loved 
you, you would not be so cruel," he said ; 
and he again seized my bridle. 

** Leave go ! " I cried, the more energeti- 
cally as he had now put his arm round my 
waist, or round my neck, I forget which. 
Whether he wished to crumple my white 
collar, as Balzac's heroic love-maker crumpled 
the Organdi dress of the lady who did not 
care for his attentions, or whatever his object 
may have been, I only know that my horse 
reared — this time in earnest — and then, 
when I spurred him, sprang violently 
forward. The villainous man whom I 
had accepted, partly no doubt in a spirit 
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of bravado, as my escort, held me so tightly 
that I found myself unseated, and fell 
heavily to the ground. 

But my horse, frightened and at liberty, 
galloped home, and a minute or two after- 
wards, though the time seemed much longer, 
I heard once more the sound of horse's hoofs, 
and soon the groom appeared. He had been 
waiting in the courtyard for us to return, 
and, seeing my horse come in at racing-pace 
without me, understood that some accident 
must have happened. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Colonel Uralski when he saw what he had 
done was a little alarmed, and felt, or at 
least professed to feel, grief that he should 
have caused me what might well have been 
a very serious accident. He dismoimted, 
and still holding his horse by the reins, 
came towards me as if to assist me to rise. 
I told him very plainly to keep at a distance, 
and I believe threatened him with my whip. 
I should certainly have struck him with it 
had he not seen the propriety of complying 
with my injunction. At last, when he 
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heard the groom approaching, he simply 
begged me not to give too unfavourable an 
account of him to the Princess. I replied 
that I should tell the Princess precisely wliat 
had happened; and not longer afterwards 
she arrived on the scene. 

I had fallen with my left foot turned 
under me, and had twisted it, sprained it, 
or in some way injured it. The Prince 
accompanied his wife, and they had brought 
with them the doctor. Beyond the sprain 
and a general shaking I had suffered no 
harm. The Princess, however, supported 
by the doctor, insisted on my first taking a 
hot bath, and then going to bed. 

When the next morning the Princess 
questioned me as to how the accident had 
happened, I hesitated in my reply, partly 
from a feeling of misplaced pity for my 
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miserable assailant, partly because I did not 
care to admit that even a semblance of an 
indignity had been offered to me. Instead 
of telling the whole story of my misadven- 
ture, I said only that my horse had been 
startled and had thrown me (which was not 
quite the case) , and referred the Princess for 
fuller details to Colonel Uralski, who had, of 
course, been making anxious inquiries as to 
my condition. 

Another reason which prevented me from 
telling the exact truth about Colonel 
Uralski's conduct was, that I did not feel 
sure of its being properly resented. The 
Princess, by her angry remark as to what, in 
her opinion, English girls were capable of, 
had, to some slight extent, shaken my confi- 
dence in her ; and confidence once disturbed 
cannot easily be re-established. She was 
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jealous of Colonel Uralski, not, I believe, 
that she had ever cared for him or he in any 
serious manner for her, but because, after 
the manner of women, she found it intoler- 
able that, having formerly been in the habit 
of paying attention to her, he should after- 
wards transfer his assiduity to me. If I 
told her then that I had spurred my horse 
in order to escape from Colonel Uralski's 
embrace, and that it was in consequence of 
his not releasing me that I had lost my seat, 
she would be irritated, and, in her vexation, 
would probably insinuate once more that I 
had encouraged the odious man. 

I felt sure, on the other hand, that if I 
told the whole story to the Prince he would 
take my part. But, supposing him to act as 
any English gentleman would have felt 
bound to act under the like circumstances, 
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the matter would not be brought to an end 
by Colonel Uralski's leaving the house. 
Piqued by the rebuff he had met with from 
me, especially when it no longer remained a 
secret between him and myself, he would 
have certainly sought revenge in challeng- 
ing the Prince; and a duel between them, 
apart from the possibility of a tragic ter- 
mination, would in any case be a painful 
thing for the Princess. 

This view of the matter, as forced upon 
me by circumstances, suited Colonel Uralski 
perfectly ; and when, the evening of the day 
after the accident, I for the first time came 
downstairs, he approached me with an air 
of great solicitude, but otherwise as if 
nothing particular had taken place. I could 
not, however, accept his hand when he 
offered it to me. I bowed as if I had not 
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seen his gesture; and when he afterwards 
asked me, half aside, with an air of affected 
astonishment, whether he had done anything 
to offend me, I told him that if he repeated 
his question I should answer it out loud. 

No one noticed this little scene except 
the two children, who that day, contrary to 
custom, were going to dine with us. 

^^ I say Miss West," said Varvara, the 
youngest of the two, "what is there 
between you and Colonel Uralski? You 
refused to shake hands with him." 

I told the terrible child that it was not the 
custom in Russia as it was in England for 
young ladies to shake hands with gentlemen. 

" She wanted to snub him," explained 
Vera, " and it serves him right. He thinks 
too much of himself. Look at him now 
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combing his moustache, when he thinks we 
do not see him.'' 

Colonel Uralski was at this moment 
gazing out of window into utter darkness, 
with his back turned to us. He was twirling 
his moustache from nervousness, or rather 
from irritation, but I do not think that just 
then he was combing it. 

The dinner passed off without Cohmel 
Uralski and myself coming in any way into 
collision. . I don't know that there was 
anything the matter with me. But the 
doctor, finding it necessary, I suppose, to 
say something, had said that I must be kept 
very quiet; and it was thought natural 
and right, under the circumstances, that 
I should not talk much. The fall had done 
me no serious harm whatever. But after 
getting up I had stood for some minutes in 
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my not very thick riding-boots, up to my 
ankles in snow, and this had given me a chill. 
In Russia nobody ventures out into the snow 
unless protected by goloshes or fur boots 
over the boots or shoes that are worn in 
the house ; and to stand with comparatively 
thin boots in a mass of snow is like standing 
with your feet in iced water. I had received, 
then, a very serious chUl, though for the 
present I felt no bad effects from it beyond 
a slight feverishness and an occasional 
tendency to shiver. The doctor, who dined 
with us that day, said he must give me some 
quinine. Meanwhile he recommended me 
to drink a couple of glasses of champagne. 

After dinner the PrincC; Colonel Uralski, 
and the doctor, went to what was called the 
smoking-room, though as a matter of fact 
cigarettes were smoked all over the house. 
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The Princess, the children, and myself 
were in the drawing-room; and when 
the children had been taken to bed the 
Princess asked me to tell her truly what had 
taken place during my ride with Colonel 
XJralski. I said '* Nothing — nothing in 
particular;" and, on being still further 
pressed, "Nothing that I should like to 
mention." 

But I had now told enough to make the 
Princess insist upon hearing all. I made 
her promise that she would not tell her 
husband, who, I felt sure, would consider 
himself bound to show in some marked 
manner his disapproval, to say the least, 
of Colonel Uralski's conduct towards a girl 
living under his wife's protection, and to 
whom she had entrusted the caxe of her 
children. 
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I then told the Princess all that had 
happened — from Colonel Uralski's first 
attempt to take my hand, and his too 
witty variations on the basis of the verb 
*^ To love," until his final act of rudeness, 
which, in its results, whatever he might 
have intended, became converted into one 
of violence. The Princess smiled rather 
sadly, and shook her head at the first part 
of my story ; implying, as I thought, that 
the gallant Uralski had behaved pre- 
cisely in the same way to her. She was 
seriously indignant, however, when she 
understood that it was Colonel Uralski's 
placing his arms round my waist that had 
caused me to spur my horse, and that it 
was the animal's sudden plunge that, held 
back as I was, had made me lose my seat 
and fall. 
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" If I were to tell my husband," she said, 
" lie would order him out of the house on 
the moment. That would not bring the 
matter to an end, and it might be the 
beginning of something very serious. Uralski 
is a perfectly unprincipled man. He would 
not be at all annoyed at its being said 
that he had behaved with shameful free- 
dom towards you, but he would be cut to 
the heart by its being known that you 
had repelled him. He was to go away to- 
morrow morning, and, though my husband 
thought of pressing him to stay a few days 
longer, I will take care that he does not 
do so, and I will let Uralski know privately 
why he is not asked to prolong his visit." 

I did not witness Colonel Uralski's 
departure, nor did I ever see him again 
in Russia. The Princess told him that 
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very evening, just as I was wishing her 
good-night, that she would not ask him 
to stay beyond the following morning, 
observing, at the same time, that she 
^^knew everything''; a formula which, 
addressed to a thoroughly bad man, may 
mean a good deal. 

Probably Colonel Uralski attributed the 
severity of the Princess (vanity is so in- 
genious 1) to jealousy. He, in any case, 
went. 

I meantime had passed a very feverish 
night, and in the morning was seriously 
ill, with all the symptoms of ague or inter- 
mittent fever. 

I was laid up for nearly three weeks, and 
when I got out of bed, feeling very weak, I 
found that Colonel Uralski and the frost had 
gone, and that the country all around was 
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green with sprouting com, while on one side 
the distant woods seemed already in full 
leaf. I felt, as day by day I grew stronger, 
a great desire to get back to England. The 
Princess, however, assured me that I should 
not be able to travel for several weeks, and 
that during that time nothing could be 
better for me than the air of the country. 
The quinine which I now took three times 
a day reminded me of the African traveller 
who had sat next me at Mr. Winslow's 
dinner-party, and, by a natural transition, 
of Mr. Winslow himself ; then of Captain 
Langton, of Mr. Mackinnon, of Lady de 
Vilmont, and finally of Mr. Fitzroy, of 
whom I had heard nothing since I had 
parted from him that night at Richmond, 
except that he had gone to Italy and 
intended to remain there some time. 

T 2 
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Until I was attacked by illness I had 
continued my studies in singing with great 
regularity, and Signor Perugini at St. 
Petersburg had led me to believe, what 
Signor Rinaldini at London had previously 
encouraged me to hope, that, if I returned 
to England in time for the season, there 
was no reason why Mr. Larose, the manager 
of the Imperial Opera-house, should not at 
once give me a trial. There seemed, how- 
ever, but little probability of my getting 
back to London before May, or even June, 
and it was, in fact, nearly the end of June 
when I reached London. 

During the period of my convalescence 
the Princess was very kind to me. The 
Prince had returned to his post at Moscow, 
and the young Prince, who had not been 
with us in the country at all, had 
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gone to St. Petersburg to join the Horse 
Guards, in which he had just received a 
commission. But several friends came to 
stay with the Princess, among whom there 
were no Uralskis, and we made many plea- 
sant excursions. The country was getting 
more beautiful every day, and the pine- 
wood, which, crystallised in frozen snow, 
I had admired so much during the winter, 
eeemed even more beautiful now when I 
saw it in leaf. 

We spent part of the month of May in^ 
Moscow. In June or July the Princess was 
going to St. Petersburg to see her son, and 
thence, with the two little girls, to Ems, 
where she had been recommended to drink 
the waters for some ailment, real or imagi- 
nary, of which the symptoms were by no 
means evident to the ordinary observer. 
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At Moscow I met a number of old friends, 
as I now considered them, including Miss 
AnitchkofF, the Russian governess, who had 
not gone with us to the country, but had 
been away somewhere on a visit to her 
relations ; also my pious pilgrim, Anton 
Antonovitch, who assured me that during 
my illness he had said prayers for me, and 
had offered several candles to the Holy 
Virgin of Iberia on my behalf. I thanked 
him sincerely for his goodness, and in token 
of my gratitude took one of his friendly but 
very dirty hands in mine. 

At the end of June the Princess, the two 
children, and myself, started for St. Peters- 
burg, where we remained a few days that 
the Princess might see something of her 
son, who, as before mentioned, had entered 
the Horse Guards. He called upon us, 
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wearing his uniform, the day after our 
arrival, and I was struck by its resemblance 
to that of our Life Guards, except that the 
helmet was surmounted by an eagle. 

He told us of a dreadful thing that had 
happened in his regiment only the day 
before. A soldier had, under circumstances 
of great provocation, struck an officer, upon 
which a court-martial had been held and 
the oflfender sentenced to death and shot in 
the barrack-yard. 

The young Prince seemed in very good 
health, and assured me that the first time he 
got sufficiently long leave he should make 
another journey to England, when his first 
visit would be to me. I impressed upon 
him when I wished him good-bye not to 
forget his promise. 

I of course went to see Signor Perugini, 
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and during the five or six days that we 
passed at St. Petersburg I took a lesson 
from him daily. He said that I had studied 
the exercises he had given me with good 
effect, and that there was no reason why I 
should not now learn a complete part. But 
Rinaldini would attend to that, and if he 
were in Rinaldini's place he should recom- 
mend me, he said, to secure an appearance 
as soon as possible ; that very season, if it 
were not too late. 

It was, however, getting very late indeed. 
The season in London only lasts until 
towards the end of July; and July had 
already begun when we reached St. Peters- 
burg. 

During our brief stay in the northern 
capital the Princess received visits from 
several friends. One of them, Colonel 
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Mazurin, had been military attach^ to the 
Russian embassy at Teheran, and told us 
some curious stories of life in Persia. When 
the ladies of the court drive through the 
streets they are preceded by an escort of 
cavalry, who call out : "Be blind ! Be 
blind ! " and every one along the line of 
progress is obliged, under pain of being 
slashed with the sabre, to turn his face to 
the wall. Colonel Mazurin on one of these 
occasions had turned his face promptly to 
the wall, but had at the same time saluted 
the passers-by in military fashion with his 
hand at tha back of his head ; and this novel 
act of politeness had so pleased the Shah 
when he was informed of it that he sent the 
Colonel a magnificent decoration. 

We had a visit, too, from the French 
Ambassador, General Fleury, whom the 
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Princess had known in Paris when he was 
Colonel of the Ghiides. Among other things 
he asked the Princess what she thought oT 
the Hohenzollem candidature. Neither the 
Princess nor myself had ever heard of the 
Hohenzollem candidature. But General 
Fleury told us that Prince Leopold of 
Hohenzollem had been put forward — ^with 
the knowledge, if not at the instigation, of 
Prussia — as a candidate for the throne of 
Spain. It would be interesting, he said, to 
see how such a proposal would be received 
in France ; and he ended by saying that he 
hoped, in the interests of peace, that the 
candidature would be withdrawn. The 
Princess, who, like many other Russian 
ladies, took a keen interest in foreign poli- 
tics, observed that the very name of Hohen- 
zollem, Hohenlohe, or Hohen anything, 
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would be enough to excite the jealousy of the 
French, and that it was scarcely probable 
that the Emperor Napoleon would' allow the 
throne of Spain to be occupied by a Prince 
belonging to the family of which the King 
of Prussia was the head. 

When the Princess told General Fleury 
that she was going to Ems, he said that she 
would see the King of Prussia there. His 
Majesty had gone there to drink the waters 
and would make a stay of some weeks. He 
asked me if I had ever " approached " King 
William — and, on my replying in the nega- 
tive, assured me that his Majesty was a most 
courteous gentleman, whose acquaintance I 
should be charmed to make. 

I could scarcely help smiling at their pre- 
tended supposition that I was in the habit 
of associating, on more or less familiar 
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terms, with crowned heads. But the polite 
Ambassador had only wished to say some- 
thing agreeable to me ; so I met simulation 
with dissimulation, and answered him as 
though I saw nothing extravagant in his too 
flattering hypothesis. 

We left St. Petersburg in the evening, and 
the next day but one reached Berlin. From 
Berlin we went through Gottingen and Cas- 
sel to Ems, where the Princess was to stay 
a month or six weeks for her ^^ cure." 1 
begged her to come on to London for a little 
after-cure, ^^ eine kleine nach-kur," as the 
Germans say; and she assured me that if 
she could possibly manage it she would 
do so. 

I was very sorry to leave her.. She had 
been extremely kind to me and I had done 
my best to be kind to the children, who 
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were quite distressed at my going away. 
Vera was now quite a big girl, and wished 
to accompany me to London, on the plea 
that I could not be allowed to travel so far 
by myself. But Varvara saw through this, 
and said that if Vera went she would go 
too. 

I had written nearly a month before from 
Moscow to Dr. Angus, the occupant of my 
rooms, telling him that I expected to be in 
London at the end of June, and that I 
should be glad if he could arrange to vacate 
my chambers by that time. I had also 
written to Lady de Vilmont, asking her to 
allow Hannah to see that the rooms were in 
order for my return, and had further sent 
instructions to Hannah herself on the 
subject. 

Lady de Vilmont replied to me at Ems 
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saying that Hannah would be at my dis- 
posal as soon as 1 telegraphed to her that I 
was about to start. I sent ofi my despatch 
early on the 6th July, and on the morning 
of the 7th was once more in London. 
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